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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of 

Llandaff. 8vo. pp. 384. London, 1840. 

Murray. 

A votuME of more interesting character has 
not in our day issued from the press, whe- 
ther we look at its sketches of contemporary 
men and events, the ease and gracefulness of 
its style, the variety of the subjects on which 
it touches (all of them such as the world likes 
to read about), or the independent tone of mind 
and enlightened views, which lend a superior 
value to the whole. Here the scholar is 
charmed with classical remarks, there the poli- 
tician informed on points of much national 
importance, and throughout there is a degree 
of intelligence and frankness, the essence of 
familiar and friendly communication, which 
brings this correspondence into no invidious 
comparison with the most popular of the writ- 
ings of Horace Walpole. Such being our 
opinion of the volume, we should be sorry to 
detain our readers from such a notice of it, 
taken from itself, as our skill and judgment 
may supply. 

From December 1799 to February 1831, 
the Bishop of Llandaff corresponded on the 
most intimate terms with the late Lord Dudley ; 
and the present selection of letters is between 
the dates of January 1814 and January 1823, 
when Mr. Ward succeeded to his father’s 
title. Another volume is conditionally pro- 
mised; but it seems that, besides burning his 
lordship’s papers according to his direction, his 


England through the papers, long before this. 
They are really most singular. It is perfectly 
true that he expressed a strong wish to make 
England his asylum; and even yet, I under- 
stand, he has not wholly laid aside the idea of 
ultimately retiring there. Lord Aberdeen 
(who, by the by, has been all this while filling 
a most agreeable and interesting, as well as 
most honourable station) told me a trait yes- 
terday, which I think highly illustrative of the 
French character. He had just been convers- 
ing with Ney, who had talked about the pro- 
jected invasion of England in the late war. 
Ney declared that he had always been an advo- 
cate for the enterprise, and that he was still of 
opinion that it must have succeeded, and that 
England must have shared the fate of the rest 
of Europe. The Emperor, he owned, had 
never been so sanguine, but had treated it as 
an undertaking more fit for a partisan than a 
general; but that, notwithstanding this great 
authority against him, he still adhered to his 
own original judgment upon the design. The 
place where Ney chose to volunteer uttering 
this opinion was at Lord Castlereagh’s table, 
and in the company of eight other officers, some 
| English, some Russian, and some German, all 
(of the dignity of marshal, and by all of whom 
ithe French had, at sundry times, been signally 
| defeated.” 

Elsewhere he speaks of Napoleon in these 
| terms :— 
“It is quite idle to talk of want of personal 
‘courage in Buonaparte. He was constantly 





executors have thrown some obstacles in the|}exposed to fire in the last campaign, and 
way of publishing such letters as he addressed |shewed throughout the most perfect coolness 
to others. If, however, the same delicacy and and bravery.” 
discretion are observed by those as have been} From Rome, on the descent from Elba :— 
observed by the Bishop of Llandaff, there need; ‘* They say here now, what I find they said 
be no opposition to the giving of his manu- in England two months ago, that Murat is 
scripts to the public; and we sincerely hope|about to take possession of Rome. I fancy | 
there will be none in this particular instance. the fact is, that he is advancing his troops to 
In some of the earlier letters the writer) the frontier, in order to be ready for whatever 
speaks very freely of the hostility to salutary may happen ; but I have no notion that he will 
change shewn by churchmen resident at Ox. actually invade the ecclesiastical state till he 
ford, but as he afterwards qualifies these obser~ has certain intelligence of his brother-in-law’s 
vations we shall not go partially into the success. In the meantime, Buonaparte’s land-| 
question. By and by we shall select his opi-|ing in France has struck great terror into the 
nions of a number of celebrated persons; but,' government here. They already talk of the 
in the first instance, follow the outline of his|pope’s retiring to Civita Vecchia. If the 
course. In 1814 he went to Paris, when in' French army goes over to Napoleon, and the 
possession of the Allies, and afterwards visited ‘nation with it (which I reckon would be quite 
it again and again ; and he did also Italy, Ger- a matter of course), I see no bounds to Murat’s , 
many, the Low Countries, and other parts of ambition in Italy. He will have a clear stage’ 
the Continent, upon which his remarks are ex- to fight it out with the Austrians; and I am 
tremely lively and pertinent. Thus at Paris, told they have just given him a very good) 
at the time we have mentioned, he says :— 





reason for declaring war against them, by | 

“There is a congress of ambassadors here to deserting him at the Congress, after repeated | 
negotiate a peace. I have no doubt but that assurances of support and friendship. It will | 
the interests of England will be well taken care be no hard matter to drive them out, as they 
of by Lord Castlereagh. I have heard but one are hated beyond measure both in Lombardy | 
opinion as to the firmness and ability with and the Venetian States. 3 . 
which he conducted himself in all the late ‘“ I should like to know whateffect this event 
transactions. His arrival at head-quarters was has produced upon your mind with reference | 
most critical: but for that, the spirit that dic-' to the character of Buonaparte himself. I con- 


tated the foolish declaration of Frankfort (that fess it has raised him very much in my opinion, | better to finish it here. 


which Whitbread so much praised), would pro- and that, not merely because the common | 
bably have prevailed, and Buonaparte would’ weakness of human nature inclines one to 
still have inhabited the Tuileries. ‘The de-| admire success, but because I think I see in it 


tails relative to that extraordinary man’s late’ the triumph of skill, fortitude, discretion, fore- | 


| 


journey to Fréjus are, of course, known in| sight, and courage. With what profound dis- 


simulation he concealed his design—with what 
promptitude and intrepidity he carried it into 
effect! What will now be said by those that 
thought he ought to have put a pistol to his 
head rather than sign the Articles of Fontaine- 
bleau 2? What has now happened serves to 
explain some parts of his conduct which were 
made subjects of criticism and even of ridicule 
—his retaining the title of emperor, and along 
with it a certain state which seemed not to 
belong to an exile in Elba—his choice of that 
island for his place of his retreat, and the care 
with which he kept together and exercised that 
handful of followers who were to protect him 
at the outset of the enterprise which he already 
meditated. The Russian campaign was a 
great blunder, and a blunder made more con- 
spicuous by ill-fortune, but he has atoned for it 
with admirable ability ; and what must be that 
military fame, and that art of gaining the 
attachment of the army, which in spite of the 
most disastrous campaign known in history,— 
which in spite of abdication and exile, rendered 
him, as much as on the day after the battle of 
Austerlitz, the idol of every soldier in France. 
He is an antagonist, a contemporary, and a 
Frenchman—all things we are naturally dis- 
posed to hate; but the fair way to judge of his 
actions is to consider what we should think of 
them if this had happened two thousand years 
ago in Plutarch’s ‘ Lives.’ I really believe we 
should place him quite as high as Cesar or 
Alexander, perhaps higher. Such a recovery 
is without example, so far as I remember. 
Take notice, that when I praise Napoleon, 
I am not speaking of moral qualities. I 
consider him merely as a Statesman and a 
General.” 

Of Talleyrand at the restoration :— 

“ Talleyrand is a great rogue, but he is a 
rogue of long experience, and of singular ability 
in the conduct of public affairs; and he is 
bound to the present order of things by the 
only sure tie, his own interest. He cannot 
hope to go higher than to be first minister of 
France, under princes who, though not by any 
means deficient in understanding, are not 
possessed of any remarkable talents. The 
steady friends of the ancient government can- 
not but dislike him; however, the nobility 
may, perhaps, derive some comfort from 
recollecting that at least he is not an upstart.” 

When Louis XVIII. gave the charter :— 

‘* While all this was going on, I was chiefly 
employed in watching the countenances of the 
marshals. Marmont seemed pleased with his 
own appearance (and to do him justice, he is a 
very handsome, manly-looking fellow), and 
satisfied with the price of his treason to a 
master, one of whose few weaknesses it was to 
have shewn towards him favours far more 
than proportioned to his merits. 

«* London, June 13, 1814. 

‘I was interrupted, and as I left Paris a few 
days after I begun this letter, I thought it 
I was going on to 
speak of the marshals, Except Marmont, 
none of them looked in good humour. Soult, 
who has naturally a stern, ill-favoured aspect, 
was particularly gloomy. He is known to be 
extremely ilhaffected to the present govern~ 
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ment, acquiesced under it slowly, and with 
great reluctance, and is suspected of having 
been already informed of the events that ren- 
dered the battle near Toulouse unnecessary 
before he fought it. He is, I believe, consi- 
dered by the English army as the ablest and 
most intrepid officer to whom they have ever 
been opposed ; but his disloyalty is the less to 
be dreaded, because he is not loved by his own 
troops.” 

We seem to have got among the anecdotes 
sooner than we expected, and shall make no 
excuse for putting them together. Of W. 
Gifford, the editor of the ‘ Quarterly,”’ to 
which Lord D. was a contributor, he does not 
speak so highly as we would have expected. 
He says of an article on Miss Edgeworth :— 

‘* Gifford has got it. What he will propose 
to alter I know not, nor do I much care, pro- 
vided he suffers me to make them myself, and 
does not insert any thing of his own, which is, 
generally speaking, not good for much. His 
prose is remarkably inferior to his poetry. I 
was preparing to make a vigorous defence of 
Mies E. from the canting, hypocritical accusa- 
tion against her on the score of religion, when 
luckily I bethought myself of turning back to 
the two former papers on Miss E. in the Q. R., 
in which I found this charge preferred with 
great earnestness and solemnity. Both the 
critiques are wretched, and I should not the 
least have minded contradicting flatly any doc- 
trine, literary, moral, or religious, contained in 
them, had I not, just at the same time, to my 

reat surprise, accidentally learnt from Murray 
who told it me with a mixture of lamentation 
and contempt, comical enough for such a per- 
sonage) that these passages were of Gifford’s 
own manufacture, and inserted (pro salute 
anima) at his particular instance in an article 
furnished by that ‘serious young man’ the 
younger Stephen.”’ 

Of Byron: — 

“Lord Byron has written another poem, 
which I have seen. It is very beautiful; but 
I doubt whether you would be inclined to shew 
any mercy to its great and palpable defect — 
the repetition of the same character. Lara is 
just the same sort of gloomy, haughty, mys- 
terious villain as Childe Harold, the Giaour, 
the Corsair, and all the rest. This is a strange 
mixture of fertility and barrenness. One would 
think it was easier to invent a new character, 
than to describe the old one-over and over 
again. “ ° I have not read 
Bertram, nor shall I ever read it. If it is only 
an attempt to dramatise one of Lord Byron’s 
villain characters, or rather Lord Byron’s vil- 
lain character (for he has but one, though all 
the portraits he has drawn of it are fine and 
interesting, notwithstanding their resemblance 
to each other), it is not likely to possess much 
merit. Lord Byron’s subject is nothing, and 
worse than nothing without Lord Byron’s 
genius to adorn it, which it is not very likely 
his imitator should possess.” 

Of Wellington at Waterloo :— 

“After the battle the duke joined in the 
pursuit, and followed the enemy for some miles. 
Colonel Hervey, who was with him, advised 
him to desist, as the country was growing less 
open, and he might be fired at by some 
stragglers from behind the hedges. ‘ Let them 
fire away, the battle is won, and my life is of 
no value now.’ Vox magnifica, et tanto viro 
digna, qua se non sibi, sed reipublice soli natum 
esse professus est.” 

Of Canning (Paris, April 2d, 1816):— 

“ Tt was am enough to see the effect of 
the defeat of our ministry upon the question of 


the Income Tax produced upon the minds of|were more hurt by their voting against him 
the people here. Most of them thought’ that/| than if there had been a majority of the House 
the government would be changed, and that} on the same side. ] 
the Whigs would come in, and probably a «Dresden, August 1817. 
loose Napoleon to disturb the world for the! “Your letter of the 21st July followed me 
third time. If I had been in the House, I' here. One from an opposition friend, which 
should have voted in the minority, and yet I) came to hand at the same time, confirmed to me 
confess I am not sorry it was a minority. Not | your account of the great success of Canning’s 
that I am by any means convinced that the | last speech. It would have been worth my while 
Income Tax ought to have been repealed, but to stay in England to hear it. His superiority 
because I think the ministry wanted beating | over Brougham will, I presume, be scarcely 
upon something, no great matter what. Their contested any longer, even by the Reformers,” 
prodigious success—which, without at all mean- | , - 
ing to deny their merits and abilities, must be | ; London, rered 1819, 
allowed by all reasonable men to have been| ‘I am really obliged to you for the kind way 
vastly beyond their merits, and beyond their in which you have taken my last letter, and for 
abilities —had made their underlings insolent, | being persuaded that if I declined interfering 
and the House too obedient, and a blow of that in behalf of your friend, it was only because 
sort was necessary to remind the servants of I really thought that I could not take any 
the country that they are not its masters, and | steps in his favour with propriety or effect. 
to give back to the constitution that spirit and Mr. Grey’s merits as a professional man will, 
activity which it was, perhaps, beginning to|I am confident, have their due weight with 
lose. They seem to have cut a ciadlibin | Ceaning. He probably takes for his principle 
figure in the debate, and the consciousness of ;in the exercise of patronage the ‘ inter dignos 
their deficiency in so essential a particular, | detur amicissimo,’ but I am deceived in him 
will probably contribute very much to bring if in so important an appointment he would 
about an agreement with Canning; on such not limit his choice to the ‘digni.’” 
terms as it will be honourable to him to accept.| Of Sir R. Peel (already spoken of) :— 
On this subject it was quite ludicrous to hear, ‘‘ There is no judging very well about what 
the language of their supporters some time ago. passes at home unless one is on the spot ; but 
They wondered ‘ what use he could be of, and it seems to me that opposition is not strong 
why Lord Liverpool could have thought of enough to come in, and ‘the ministry’ is too 
making any terms with him.’ The debates | weak to govern. Van will, I suppose, be turned 
of this session may, perhaps, have enabled them out, and replaced by Peel. But I doubt whether 
to form some guess as to what is the use of the that will be sufficient to set the government 
greatest speaker in either house of parliament upon its legs. Peel has no doubt a very good 
in carrying on a government with credit and | understanding, and perfect discretion, but still 
ease. You speak of a system of national educa- I cannot help suspecting that whenever he 
tion, and several other important objects that comes into very high office, it will be found 
require attention, but you cannot expect any that he has been over-rated. si 9 We 
great measures of improvement from an admi-| ‘“‘ After what I said to you of Peel’s defeat last 
nistration which is only just able to keep itself session, I should be unjust if I did not own 
afloat. ag i . * * (that what he has done in this has been credit- 
“Tam hardly recovered from my delight at able to him. He has spoken twice. The first 
the splendid victory he (Canning) gained the|speech was the longest and most elaborate; 
other evening.* It was certainly the greatest but the second, as far as I am able to judge, 
effect, without any exception, that I ever saw shewed most power of the two.” 
produced bya speech in parliament. Itiscon-; Sir W.Scott:—- 
fessed to have been so even by his enemies. I} _‘* What a happy genius that of Walter Scott! 
do not believe there is any instance upon’ When a man can do great things only at the 
record of a man having done so much by a/ price of severe incessant labour, I don’t know 
single effort to redeem and raise his character. | that he is much to be envied. It is almost sure 
The whole load of obloquy seems shaken off at! to spoil his stomach and his temper, and to 
once; and his prodigious abilities are now left| make him pass many dismal hours. The case 
free to carry him to his natural elevation. He | is still worse where great talents are combined 
is quite a new man. His influence in parlia-| with a frantic misanthropy like that of Rous- 
ment is at least double what it was on Monday! seau and Byron. But it is hardly possible to 
last. Some of the opposition behaved very|conceive a more fortunate mortal than him 
well; not only Lord Milton, who spoke, but/that is possessed of such powers, along with 


Lord Tavistock, who went away, which was 
really all one could expect from the chief of the 
house of Russell on such an occasion. Others 
behaved just as ill. Mackintosh and Sharp are 
the persons with whose conduct I see most 
reason to find fault. But that is between our- 
selves; for having contained my indignation at 
the time (though with difficulty), and having 
seen them both since with an unaltered coun- 
tenance, Ido not now mean to say any thing 
about the matter. We had an excellent anti- 
Catholic speech from Peel last night; really 
quite capital. He said all that could be said on 
that side, and said it as well as possible.” 
{What is stated of the votes of Sir J. Mack. 
intosh and Mr. Sharp we can, were it needful, 
corroborate. The morning after the debate 
Mr. Canning declared to us, that his feelings 


“« On Mr. Lambton’s motion respecting Mr, Canning’s 


to Lisbon. The motion was negatived by a 








em 
majority of 270 to 96.” 


such felicity in the exercise of them, and who 
unites the finest genius to a cheerful, social 
disposition, and an undiminished relish for the 
pursuits and amusements of ordinary life. He 
is a great poet, grafted upon the excellent stock 
of a good-natured, lively, active, reasonable, 
companionable man. As to Byron, his finest 
fruits savour of the parent crab, or rather the 
noxious upas of his pride and malevolence. 
You know how late Scott’s talents were in 
developing themselves. He was eight-and- 
twenty years old. I happened to be in Scot- 
Jand when he stumbled upon this great genius, 
—just as a man finds a treasure buried in his 
garden, or a gold mine upon his estate. He has 
lived upon it jollily ever since, and scattered his 
deodand over the world. I have only begun 
Hallam’s book. I fancy it is extremely well 
doue, and highly valuable; but the chapter 
upon the feudal system, where I am yet stick- 
ing, is rather dry. He writes rather like 4 
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man who holds those readers cheap that expect 
to be amused as well as instructed.” 

In other places the writer expresses his ad- 
miration of Mr. Hallam, and also praises Lord 
Ripon, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Talbot (of Wilt- 
shire), and others ; and it should be observed, 
that all these opinions refer to the earlier days 
of the individuals, whose abilities, twenty or 
five-and-twenty years have since done much to 
develope in higher positions. 

Of Rogers :— 

“T found Rogers’s poem one day upon some- 
body’s table. I had time to read about 130 
lines. Some of them I thought very beautiful, 
and agreat many I did not understand. Lord 
Byron’s obscurity seems to be contagious, as 
the defects of a great man generally are.”” 

Of Campbell :— 

“Lady Davy wrote to me this morning to 
ask me for an introduction to you for Campbell 
the poet. Such a request might very well 
have proceeded immediately from himself, for 
I have known, admired, and esteemed him for 
the last two-and.twenty years. I should not 
scruple to make such a demand upon your 
kindness in favour of a less eminent person. 
But then a longer letter would be necessary 
than the few minutes I now have to spare 
would allow. Campbell's fame renders super- 
fluous a great part of what it is usual to say 
upon such occasions, and you will probably not 
be sorry to become acquainted with the author 
of *Hohenlinden.’ For some years past I 
have hardly seen him at all, but unless he is 
much changed, you will find him a man of 
pleasing and animated conversation—modest 
and unassuming almost to a fault. I think I 
have heard him reproached with affectation, 
but I believe it is nothing but embarrassment 
resulting from a very delicate and sensitive 
frame of mind. To me he always seemed quite 
natural. You are probably a good deal oc- 
cupied at this time; but if you can take any 
opportunity of being civil to him, you will 
oblige me at the same time that you do him a 
kindness.” 

Of Mackintosh :— 

“Your praise of Mackintosh’s papers in 
‘The Edinburgh Review’ is liberal, but not 
excessive. I told him yesterday how much 
you liked it, with which he seemed pleased 
inno common degree. He is so good-natured 
a man, so kind in his encouragement of 
others, that one has a double satisfaction in 
rendering due hornage to his genius and ac- 
quirements.’” 

Of Brougham :— 

** Oct. 4, 1820, 

“At half-past twelve to-day, Brougham 
concluded a most able speech with a magnifi- 
cently eloquent peroration. The display of 
his power and fertility of mind in this business 
has been quite amazirig, and these extraordi- 
nary efforts seem to cost him nothing. He dined 
at Holland House yesterday, and stayed till 
eleven at night, talking ‘de omni scibili?— 
French cookery, Italian poetry, and so on.” 

Of Plunkett :— 

“The anti-Catholics have but one advocate, 
and he so completely overmatched by his chief 
oppouent that hardly the appearance of a strug- 
gle is maintained. I wish you had heard 
Plunkett. He had made great speeches be- 
fore; but in this he far surpassed them all. 
I have not for many years heard such an 
‘stonishing display of talent. His style is 
quite peculiar ; for its gravity and severity, 
I prefer it to all others of which I ever heard 
“ specimen. If he had been bred in parlia- 
ment, I am inelined to think he would have 


been the greatest speaker that ever appeared 
in it.’ 

Of Hume :— 

‘€ Opposition, led by Mr. Hume! is become 
quite despicable. The degradation of one side 
produces slovenliness on the other, and hitherto 
the houses have produced very little indeed of 
which an Englishman can be proud.” 

Of Burdett (the queen’s trial) :— 

“ She seems to have been advised by persons 
that are resolved to play the deepest possible 
game, and care little to what risk they expose 
her, provided they have a chance of turning out 
the government; or, perhaps, of overthrowing 
the monarchy. I do not believe that it is 
Brougham’s doing. I think too well of him to 
suppose that he would give such bad advice to 
his client for the mere chance of doing mischief. 
But it is said that Burdett and Hobhouse have 
had access to her, and they perhaps have been 
less scrupulous, or at least less judicious. It 
was quite evident, from the turn of Burdett’s 
speech (a speech, by the by, as able in its exe- 
cution as it was pernicious in its tendency), 
that this is the advice, which, if consulted, he 
would give.” 

Of the queen herself :— 

‘There are many persons of opinion that 
there are circumstances in the king’s conduct 
towards her, which render any inquiry into 
her chastity necessarily unjust. 
morality may suffer by her impurity, if guilty ; 
but, on the other hand, may it not be said, 
with great colour of reason, that nothing can 
be more essential towards upholding one of the 
two pillars upon which human society rests— 
marriage (property being the other), than to 
teach husbands, of whatever class, that wives 
must be treated, if not with kindness and affec- 
tion, at least with forbearance and discretion 
—that they are the proper objects of care and 
salutary contro]_.and that the law outsteps its 
just functions when it interferes to punish 
misconduct that has been provoked by outrage, 
and facilitated by neglect? The guilt of adul- 
tery is greatly aggravated by the mean condi- 
tion of the person with whom it has been 
committed; but you will hear from her advo- 
cates, that it is no wonder if she became 
familiar with low society, since the whole 
influence of the English crown was employed 
by her husband and her kinsman to drive her 
from that which became her birth and station. 
Tn short it is a very thorny question, and made 
to try men’s wisdom as well as their courage.” 

[To be concluded next week.] 





Aphorisms on the Treatment and Management 
of the Insane; with Considerations on Pub- 
lic and Private Lunatic Asylums, pointing 
out the Errors in the Present System. By J. 
G. Millingen, M.D. (author of many valu- 
able medical and other works.) 18mo. pp. 


202. London, 1840. Churchill. 
WE feel that an author is not afraid to grap- 
ple with his subject when he sets out to 
expound it with ‘‘ aphorisms.’”” There is no 
verbiage, no long-spun argumentation, no 
shuffling or shirking with them; and if the 
writer has not a great mass of skill and expe- 
rience, he had much better burn his fingers 
than take his pen with them to venture on these 
pithy sentences. Dr. Millingen had no cause 
to fear; and five hundred and three apho- 
risms bear testimony to his knowledge as re- 
gards insanity, his intelligence in observing all 
its forms and symptoms, and his clear views of 
the modes of treatment, and best methods of 
cure. . This is a small but valuable volume; 





and it calls attention to a matter than which 


The cause of | 











mewiennnterd Se i 
there is none other more interesting to humanity. 
The disease is a frightful one; and ages have 
passed over generations of men and women with. 
out its being sufficiently investigated or under- 
stood. In later day some steps have been taken 
towards theremedy of thiscrying evil ; but much, 
very much yet remains to be done; and with 
such a guide before us, we trust it will not be 
long before that great desideratum is partially, 
if not wholly accomplished. That we have 
hitherto been as much misled as enlightened on 
the subject by legal inquisitions, conflicting 
medical authorities, and published theories, is 
notorious to the world, and well does Dr. 
Millingen remark, ‘*‘ Numerous works have 
been written on mental diseases, yet are they 
rarely read, excepting by those medical men 
who are more particularly engaged in the treat- 
ment of these affections, and unfortunately 
even by them with very little advantage. Se- 
veral of these publications are only remarkable 
for their authors’ ingenuity in metaphysical 
disquisitions and inquiries into the causation 
of causes, wandering through the intricate 
mazes of an interminable labyrinth, to mate- 
terialise the mind. Other treatises are merely 
verbose prospectuses of private establishments, 
and contain an ad captandum collection of 
cures.” 

As neither fifty dark lanterns nor fifty 
Wills-o’-the-wisp can make an illumination, 
so neither can a hundred such lights as these 
shew us the way we ought to go. And our 
author proceeds: —‘* The science of ‘* mad 
doctors ’ seems to consist in the art of obtaining 
as many patients as they can in private asy- 
lums, and to keep them as long as_ possible. 
In public establishments, where numbers do 
not yield any profit, the unfortunate incurable 
Toms o’ Bedlam are discharged upon the world 
to commit murder or arson, or amuse the rabble, 
until elsewhere provided for in this world or the 
next. Of those who perish in these bastiles 
so little notice is taken, that in a late inves. 
tigation of one of our most renowned asylums, 
it appeared that only 221 cases of death had 
been reported, whereas 364 patients had been 
relieved by death, in their oubliettes. It was 
on this occasion that a medical gentleman de. 
posed, ‘that when a patient disappeared and 
was never more heard of, he was said to have 
been removed; and that when a patient was 
killed, the body was hurried away to prevent a 
coroner’s inquest!!!’ In fact, the horrors 
recorded of the Spanish Inquisition were tender 
mercies compared to the diabolical crimes per- 
petrated in mad-houses. In an auto da fé, the 
victim was consumed at once in a blaze—in a 
lunatic’s cell he is consumed by a slow fire. 
Since these abominations were made known in 
1815, no doubt the condition of the unfortunate 
lunatics has in some degree been ameliorated, 
inasmuch as these atrocities are only resorted 
to by stealth, and with some degree of appre- 
hension, where detection is probable ; but as, in 
the present state of lunatic asylums, their 
detection is not easily obtained, hundreds of 
unfortunates at this very hour are immured in 
their dismal prisons, condemned to a moral 
death in lingering agonies. The criminal, the 
debtor, the sick, are all protected from op- 
pression. The insane alone, who dares not 
complain, and whose complaints are considered 
the ravings of a demented poor creature, has 
no protection. Prisons are inspected, and 
placed under a salutary surveillance; the mad- 
house is only visited as a matter of form, and 
not unfrequently with apprehension of personal 
danger! Iam well aware that my proposal to 
place these establishments, whether public or 
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embody the several reports transmitted to them 
by the county commissioners.” 

“ The importance (adds the author, in a 
note,) of such inspections for the protection of 
lunatics is so urgent, that I feel confident the 
public would never object to the expenses which 
would be incurred by such appointments. We 
have inspectors of prisons, whose active in- 
quiries have already been attended with the 
most beneficial results ; why should not unfor- 
tunate creatures, who cannot complain, and 
whose complaints are rarely attended to, be en- 
titled to a similar protection? Let those who 
might murmur at the expense recollect that 
pations, Dr. Millingen boldly brings forward the | Providence may afflict them with a similar visi- 
plan which he recommends; and enters into! tation, and reflect on all the crimes that have 
every detail connected with its execution. It}been perpetrated in madhouses! and which 
is impossible for us to enter upon a full expo-| (although checked by legislative interference) 
sition of these, and, indeed, the nature of many | still exhibit scenes of abuse of power and capri- 
of them renders them unfit for popular diffusion; | cious tyrarny, but too frequently abetting sinis- 
but we select a few of the aphorisms, to exem-| ter projects, of which a poor, demented, unpro- 
plify their general appositeness and force:— | tected object is the victim! ! The good that 

*¢ All lunatic asylums, whether public or pri-| would result from such a system of inspection, 
vate, should be placed under the immediate care|and its consequent responsibility, is incal- 
of government.” | culable.”’ 

“ They should be under the contro] of in-| Earnestly do we hope that government will 
spectors, metropolitan and provincial.” |take up and act upon these suggestions; ci- 

“ A metropolitan board should be formed of | vilisation cannot be deemed advanced where 
inspectors, a proportion of whom should be such things remain unreformed. We conclude 
medical men, to be placed in communication | with half-a-dozen specimens of the Aphor- 
with the provincial ones.” jisms which relate to the disease, which are 

“ Inspectors should be named for every among the many curious statements of a similar 
circuit, not less than four in number, and two' kind :— 
of them to be medical men.” | ‘€In this series of reacting and conflicting 

“ The metropolitan and provincial inspectors sympathies, the digestive functions appear to 
should have the power of visiting all public and | be the first that are deranged by mental excite- 
private establishments as frequently as they ment. Hence the investigations of morbid 
may think proper, and carefully examining the’ anatomy in fatal cases of insanity usually ex- 
patients, and ascertaining the mode of treatment hibit functional alteration in the organs of assi- 
adopted.” milation. As the mind improves, and recovers 

‘“* Regular reports, at stated periods, should more or less promptly its healthy action, we 
be transmitted to thé Secretary of State for the find that the digestive functions become more 
Home Department, to be laid before parliament regular ; therefore, excepting in cases of fatuity 
in duplicate forms. And the commissioners and idiocy, we may entertain a favourable 
should be held responsible for the proper man- prospect of speedy recovery when the body 
agement of all such establishments, and of the from a state of emaciation begins to recover 
necessity of the seclusion of their inmates.” bulk. This is a practical point of the utmost 

“ No patient should be sent to a public or importance in guiding our treatment, and 
private institution until the case had been sub- shews the absolute necessity of basing it, toa 
mitted to the inspectors, with proper medical certain degree, on a careful attention to the 
certificates, and the continement of the lunatic digestive organs.” 
sanctioned by them as indispensable.” ** When intensity of thought has brought on 

‘* ‘The inspectors should also have the power incoherence, such a confusion prevails in the 
of discharging those persons whose further con- mental impressions, that no distinct recollection 
finement they might consider improper.” appears to exist of former circumstances. Hence 

“In every public and private lunatic esta-| the fact, that subjects who have become insane 
blishment, a register and case-book should be from disappointment in their fondest attach- 
kept, in which should be noted the name and ments rarely mention the name of the object 
age of each patient, with a statement of the of their love. When they do recollect the per- 
nature of the disease; a duplicate of these re- son’s name, and appear to be grieved when it is 
gisters to be in the hands of the inspectors ; and mentioned, however violent their maniacal out- 
all admissions, deaths, and discharges, should breakings may be, we may entertain the most 
be reported to them every month.” sanguine hopes of recovery.” 

‘* Every public asylum should have aninfir- ‘ Lunatics rarely become blind, but are fre- 
mary, to which all the sick should be removed, quently affected with deafness. This difficulty 
and the journal of the cases, to be regularly kept of hearing is often attended with a tinnitus au- 
by the medical officer, who should also register rium. However, the deafness is sometimes 
the post mortem appearances.” merely apparent, when the patient fancies he 

** No one but medical men should be allowed hears strange sounds, admonitions, and threats 
to keep a private asylum, in which they will from unseen agents and spirits; he then is so 
be expected to reside. For if there does exist intent upon listening to these imaginary com- 
a malady which requires incessant care and ob- munications, that he literally turns a deaf ear 
servation more than another, it is most unques- to all that is said to him. This is a formidable 
tionably insanity; when both the moral and symptom, as the patient will become gradually 
the therapeutic treatment must be dictated by more and more abstracted from surrounding 
studying the nature of the case.” objects.” 

‘“*An annual report should be made by the —_‘* More delusions are conveyed by theear than 
inspectors of lunacy, presenting to parliament by the eye; and of the organs of sense which 
8 statistic view of insanity. ‘This report to be become affected in insanity, the ear more parti- 
drawn out by the metropolitan board, who will culasly suffers,” 


private, under the immediate control of govern- 
ment, and submit them to the surveillance of 
responsible officers, will be considered an in- 
fringement of rights, of privileges, of patron- 
age. 


* The momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God 


That any attempt to rescue the lunatic from 
misery will be called centralisation. Nay, if 
another Howard presumed to visit these abodes 
of wretchedness and forgotten beings, he would 
be considered a meddling busy-body.” 
Notwithstanding these too probable antici- 





“ Peculiar actions, such as constantly drum. 
ming upon the table, stamping regularly on the 
floor, clapping hands, &c., may be considered 
signs of a rooted disorder and great mental 
alienation. When insanity has assumed a sys- 
tematic character, it may be considered most 
difficult to cure.” 
“When an establishment contains patients 
of various conditions of life, the luxuries allowed 
to the wealthy should never be distributed in 
the presence of the needy. The insane will not 
reflect on the difference of their station in life, 
but will consider themselves entitled to every 
thing which they see others enjoy. It is 
therefore obvious that these classes should be 
kept separate from each other; for not only 
their dietary, but their dress, will prove the 
source of much discontent and jealous irrita. 
tion.’’ 

A capital architectural plan of an asylum for 
600 patients is an excellent illustration of this 
excellent volume. 





Memoirs of Madame Malibran. By the 
Countess de Merlin, and other Intimate 
Friends, &c. &c. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 
1840. Colburn. 

THE memoirs of a Malibran must produce a 

melancholy impression,—an impression whose 

saduess is deepened by the lustre of her talents, 

and the brilliancy of her career. She was a 

creature too gifted to be happy ; too much the 

being of impulse to have a fair chance among 
the interested and selfish of this world of ours, 

An early death was the inevitable accomplish. 

ment of her destiny. 

What consolation may be derived from 
tracing her course where thousands and tens of 
thousands infatuated her with applause, and 
testified to the triumphs of her genius, will be 
found in the perusal of these volumes! At 
fifteen she commenced her theatrical career at 
Paris, and soon after made her début at the 
King’s Theatre, London, where her success 
Was at once complete. But the journals of 
the time have since then kept her so fully 
before the public that we shall only select such 
matters as appear to us to be most character 
istic and interesting ;.such anecdotes as the 
following :— 

*¢ Whenever Sontag obtained a brilliant tri- 
umph, Malibran would weep, and exclaim, 
* Why does she sing so divinely ?? The tears 
excited by these feelings of emulation were the 
harbingers of renewed exertion and increased 
improvement. 7 24 + ae 

** Maria Malibran’s nervous temperament 
and romantic turn of feeling inspired her with 
a passionate love of flowers. During her per- 
formance of Desdemona, on the evening of her 
benefit above alluded to, she betrayed her fond- 
ness for flowers in a singular way. When 
Desdemona lay dead on the stage, and the 





Moor, in his frenzied grief, was preparing to 
inflict upon himself the blow which was to lay 
him prostrate at her side, Madame Malibran, 
fearing the destruction of the bouquets and 
wreaths which lay scattered round her, et 
|claimed in a low tone of voice, ‘ Take care of 
|my flowers! Do not crush my flowers!’ * 

‘* One day a friend was rallying her on the 
ardent passion with which she had inspired 
jone of her admirers. ‘ Why, I confess, she 
| zeplied, with an air of simple earnestness, 
‘that I do believe he loves me, but what of 
that? Ido not love him. I do not wish © 
‘set myself up as a heroine of virtue. I know 
the dangers to which I am exposed. I am 
young, untrammelled by pecuniary dependence, 
ied. to. a man old enough to be my £' 
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father; my husband two thousand leagues 
apart from me, and I exposed to every tempta- 
tion—the probability is, that I shall fall in love 
some day or another. But rest assured that 
whenever I do, I will not play the coquette. 
When I meet with the man capable of winning 
my heart, I will honestly tell him that I love 
him, and my affection will never change. She 
kept her word. * * ” 

‘ Her life was made up of a series of con- 
trasts. On the one hand she beheld a throng 
of admirers, who, enchanted by her powerful 
talent, offered to her the incense of adoration. 
But that brow which could so nobly bear a 
crown, shrunk blushingly beneath the cold, 
aristocratic salute. On returning home from 
a party, she has been known to burst into 
tears, exclaiming, ‘I am merely the opera 
singer—nothing more—the slave whom they 
pay to minister to their pleasure!’ From this 
it might naturally be presumed that Malibran 
would have felt gratified when a lady of high 
rank invited her to a party, and from motives 
of delicacy cautiously refrained from requesting 
her to sing. But no such thing! Such was 
her strange eccentricity of character, that 
though overwhelmed with attentions, she re- 
turned home ill-humoured and dissatisfied, 
and satirically expressed her acknowledgments 
for the generous and disinterested politeness of 
which she had been the object. It was easy 
to perceive that, of all mortifications, that 
which she most dreaded was to be deprived of 
her crown of professional glory. * * 

** Madame Malibran, about this time, made 
the acquaintance, or, perhaps I should more 


On all occasions she was ready to volunteer 
her services. She amused herself with riding, 
dancing, and all sorts of violent exercises, and 
her fondness for late hours was highly preju- 
dicial to her vocal powers. One evening she 
had promised me her company at an evening 
party. The managers unexpectedly determined 
that a benefit at which she was bound to per- 
form should take place that night. Madame 
Malibran remonstrated, but in vain. Monsieur 
Robert was obdurate. ‘ Well,’ said Maria, 
‘make what arrangement you please: I will 
be at the theatre because it is my duty; but 
I'll go to Madame Merlin’s because it is my 
pleasure!’ She kept her word. After playing 
Semiramide she came to my house, sang three 
songs, ate a hearty supper, and waltzed till 
long after the dawn of day. She did not, how- 
ever, always escape the ill consequences of this 
imprudence, though the public were little aware 
of the state of suffering under which she ap- 
peared before them. On one occasion, having 
passed the whole night at a ball, on her return 
home, finding she had to play that evening, 
she retired to bed and slept till noon. On 
jrising, she ordered her saddle-horse, galloped 
\off, returned home at six, partook of a hurried 
dinner, and away to the Opera, where she was 
to play Arsace. Having dressed for the part, 
she was about to announce her readiness, when, 
overcome by exhaustion, she fell down in a 
fainting-fit. In an instant the alarm spread, 
and assistance was summoned. Twenty dif- 
ferent remedies were tried, twenty bottles of 
perfume and other restoratives proffered, and 
among others a bottle of hartshorn. In the 








properly say, gained the friendship, of M. Viar-| confusion of the moment, Monsieur Robert 


dot in rather an extraordinary manner. 
that friendship formed a feature in her after-life, 
I may relate the anecdote here. Madame Mali- 


bran was remarkably fond of riddles and cha-| the nose of the fainting prima donna. Madame | the theatre at Bologna. 


As|(who was terrified out of his senses by this 
‘unfortunate occurrence) unluckily seized the 


hartshorn, and applied it to the lips instead of 


king, and solicits the honour of his majesty’s 
presence on her first appearance. In compli. 
ance with this regulation, Madame Malibran 
went to the palace, where she was received 
most graciously. On being introduced to the 
king, she said, hesitatingly, ‘Sire, if it be 
agreeable to your majesty, I have come to re- 
quest that your majesty will be graciously 
pleased not to appear at the theatre to-morrow 
evening.’ The king, not a little astonished, 
demanded the reason of a request so singular. 
‘May it please your majesty, I have heard 
that it is the etiquette in Naples not to applaud 
in presence of royalty: that is to say, unless 
you graciously set the example.’ The king, 
perceiving that she was embarrassed, desired 
her to speak out, ‘Sire, as you are good 
enough to command me to speak, I will. The 
fact is, I am so much in the habit of being 
applauded the instant I appear ‘on the stage, 
that I am sure, if I were received in silence, 
I couldn't sing a note.’ ‘ Very well,’ said his 
majesty, ‘I will set the example. Fear not ; 
you shall be abundantly applauded.’ Madame 
Malibran returned home highly satisfied by 
having thus secured powerful protection. In 
the evening, just before she made her appear- 
ance on the stage, she got between the side- 
scenes, where she might be seen from the 
|royal box, and having caught the eye of the 
king, reminded him of his promise by clapping 
her hands. His majesty, pleased with her 
freedom and ‘originality, failed not to be as 
good as his word, and the whole house loudly 
responded to the royal signal. 9 ns = 

* Having played two or three nights beyond 
the number stipulated in her engagement, 
Madame Malibran demanded an increased sa- 
lary, which the manager refusing, she signed 
an agreement with Azzolini, the director of 
On the whole, it may 





rades, and delighted in puzzling people to guess | Malibran recovered, but, alas! the hartshorn |be said that Madame Malibran was not suc- 
them. One evening she was repeating a num-|had frightfully blistered her lips. Here was | cessful at Naples. This may be inferred from 
ber of ingenious riddles at a soirée given by|an unforeseen misfortune; the house was al- | the following passage in a letter I received from 

All were laughing, guessing, and | ready filled—the audience were beginning to|her a few days before she quitted that city :— 
applauding her to the skies, when she perceived | manifest impatience. It was now too late|‘I have succeeded well here. I have every 
M. Viardot quietly seated in a corner of,the|to change the performance— Monsieur Robert |reason to believe the. Neapolitans appreciate 
room, apparently taking no interest in that| knew not what apology to offer. ‘ Stay,’ ex-|my talent, but they seldom applaud me. This 
which amused the rest of the company. This|claimed Madame Malibran, ‘I'll remedy this.’ | will never do: applause to an actress is like 
piqued her. It is true, M. Viardot was almost; Taking up a pair of scissors, she approached | warmth to life—it is a necessity. How can 
a stranger; but then, again, no pretty woman 'the looking-glass, and, though suffering the jone sing without it? You will perhaps ask, 
likes to be neglected, even by one out of a|/most acute pain, she cut from her lips the|were they deaf? No.— Did I sing badly ? 
thousand. Maria again uttered another sally skin which had been raised by the blisters.|Far from it. It is merely because I am too 
of wit, but in vain she looked for a smile from|In ten minutes afterwards she was on the/thin.* Do you understand me now? No. 
the sedate gentleman in the corner. Deter-|stage singing with Semiramide-Sontag. It !So much the worse, then, for I’ll give you no 
mined no longer to bear this, she rose after her|has often been said that she indulged in the! further explanation. * I still regret my 
next charade, and, approaching him, asked in| use of strong spirits; that, in short, she was | absence from Paris ; but I will never return 
a low voice, ‘Give me your opinion of my addicted to intemperate drinking. This was | till I am married to De Beriot. Not that I 
last.’ ‘It was not good,’ gravely replied M.|a mistake, arising from her occasional use of |fear the public, whom I have always found 
Viardot, * because ;’ and here he entered|tonics. To these she had recourse when her|kind and indulgent, but on account of my 
into his reasons for condemning it. She lis-| failing strength required artificial stimulus. | friends and relations.’ x ” ” 
tened to him attentively, and when he had| When nature refused to assist her, which was| ‘‘ There resided in Naples at this time a poor 
done speaking, she could not help remarking | frequently the case, she would fly to these | French hairdresser, who vainly struggled to ob- 
on the singularity of his disapproval, since|restoratives. She would sometimes take a | tain a scanty livelihood. Madame Malibran 
every one else applauded her. ‘True,’ re-!glass of madeira to renovate her voice, and |sent for him, and desired him to attend daily 
joined Viardot, ‘they seek to please you by)enable her to accomplish her fatiguing tasks. |to dress her hair, for which she paid him most 
|It was not any partiality for strong drinks. |extravagantly. As soon as he was gone, she 


flattery. But I really esteem you; therefore | 
prefer telling you the truth, even at the risk | Could vinegar have produced the same effect, | would undo all his curling and plaiting, and 
of displeasing you.” For an instant she looked |she would have flown to it. To accomplish |again go through the operation of having her 
attentively at him; then, holding out her|her triumphs, she set physical force at de- hair dressed by another cotffeur. Some friends 
hand, she grasped his, saying, ‘At length I| fiance: nothing daunted her. In the instance | remarked that she gave herself a great deal of 
have found sincerity. Grant me your friend-| above mentioned, her lacerated and bleeding | useless trouble, and suggested that as she only 
ship—mine is yours for life.’ ” ” * | lips caused her to suffer severe pain through- |employed the poor hairdresser for charity, it 
‘* Madame Malibran was continually at vari-|out the whole opera. ‘I'o gratify her audience | would be better to give him the money for 
ance with the directors of the Opera. They |at Manchester, she sang three times the duet |doing nothing. ‘Ohno!’ replied she, ‘ he is 
remonstrated with her on the little regard she) from * Andromica’ within a few hours of her|poor but proud; he thinks he earns the 
paid to the preservation of her health, and the|death —a death caused by extreme and un-| — - —~ 
probable injury her voice would incur from her | ceasing exertions.” Quere 2 
fondness for every species of amusement. Un-| At Naples “ the rule is, that when an actress 
like other singers, she never spared herself.|is about to make her début, she waits on the 


* «« The meaning of this is, that the king had ceased to 
applaud Madame Malibran, which she fancied arose from 
Madame de Begnis being under his protection. 

: de Begnis was at that time very stout.” 
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money, and consequently feels no humiliation 
in taking it. To receive reward is gratifying ; 
to accept charity is degrading. Besides, when 
he hears my head-dress praised, he believes it 
to be his handy-work, and feels proud of his 
talents. To confer such happiness is worth 
any sacrifice.” nd * ° ” ' 

* One day ‘an intimate friend accused her of 
being generally too tame in the opening scenes 
of her characters ; her reply was curious. ‘I 
look upon the heads in the pit as one great 
mass of wax candles; if I were to light them 
up all at once, they would waste and soon 
burn out. But, by lighting gradually, I 
obtain in time a brilliant illumination. My 
system is to light up the public by degrees.’ 
by © ® In Venice she 
was constantly followed by a crowd. If she 
entered a shop, hundreds instantly surrounded 
it. If she took an airing in her gondola, 
(which, as I have before remarked, was 
easily distinguishable,) a little flotilla con- 
voyed her as she glided along. The quays 
were lined by persons anxious to see her. 
Her landing was watched for, and her pro- 
gress to her abode was a sort of triumphal 
procession. “. * 3 ‘si 

‘* Her vivacity was almost superhuman. Fre- 
quently, on coming home from the theatre, she 
would begin dancing about, jumping over 
chairs, and playing all sorts of antics. When 
De Beriot endeavoured to dissuade her from 
these childish pranks, her answer was (like 
every thing else she did) strange and original : 
*My dear Charles, you don’t understand my 
nature. I cannot take premeditated repose ; 
it can only come when I am compelled by 
exertion to have recourse to it. I cannot econ- 
omise my strength—I use it just as it comes. 
When I try to restrain my flow of spirits, I 
feel as if I should be suffocated.’ * 5 *| 

** Malibran was very fond of riding, and was | 
a graceful, though not a perfect, horsewoman. 
She had a natural talent for drawing. In 
public she was serious, distant, and respectful 5 
in private, she was gay and childish. She was 
charitable, liberal, sincere, warm in her affec- 
tions, of a most forgiving temper, of exquisite 
sensibility, unassuming to humility, mild and 
simple in worldly affairs as a child. She was 
ever desirous of casting the mantle of love over 
the failings of others. * ” One 
evening she felt rather annoyed at the general 
prejudice expressed by the company then 
present against all English vocal compositions, 
the opinion being altogether in favour of 
foreign music; some even going so far as to 
assert that nothing could be good of which the 
air was entirely and originally of English ex- 
traction. Malibran in vain endeavoured to 
maintain that all countries possess, though | 
perhaps in a less equal degree, many ancient 
melodies peculiarly their own; that nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the Scottish, Irish, 


She then named many compositions of our|chance; and that the road to the highest pre-|of my head!’ 


* Maria trayga un caldero 
De aqua, Liama levanté 
Maria pon tu caldero 
Ayamos nuestro té.’ 
She finished—the plaudits resounded, and the 
air was quoted as a further example how far 
superior foreign talent was to English. Mali. 
bran assented to the justness of their remarks, 
and agreed to yield still more to their argument 
if the same air, sung adagio, should be found 
equally beautiful when played presto. The 
parties were agreed; when, to the positive 
consternation of all present, and very much to 
the diversion of Malibran herself, the Spanish 
melody which she had so divinely sung, was, 
on being played quick, instantly recognised as 
a popular English nursery song, by no means 
of the highest class. Shall we shock our 
readers when we remind them that 


* Maria trayga un caldero,’ 


means literally, ‘ Molly, put the kettle on.’” 

With her death and funeral, or the corre- 
spondence, added, with much propriety, to 
illustrate the memoirs, we shall not meddle,— 
suffice it to say, that a life of excitement and 
intoxication was closed by a premature and 
distressing death. 








Law and Lawyers; or, Sketches and Illustra- 
tions of Legal History and Biography. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

Tue bar offers as manifold and ample occasions 

for wit and humour, for colloquial pleasantry 

and matters of general interest, as almost all 
the rest of the social circle put together. Ifa 
man possesses talent, he has there the most 
obvious and frequent opportunities for display- 
ing it; and the perpetual collision of intellect 
must create not only an aptitude and sharp- 
ness, but furnish a stock of various information, 
both curious and instructive. Any collection 
of the scattered fragments—the disjecla membra 
—of such matters must be amusing; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find that our author, though 
abounding in many an old joke and ten-times- 
told tale, has produced an agreeable and enter- 
taining work. His divisions, like his subjects, 
are desultory enough, and it has not always been 
easy to keep them distinct ; for law education, 
the early struggles of eminent lawyers, legal 
eccentricities, sketches of chancellors and judges, 
lawyers in parliament, law literature, literary 
lawyers, the bench and the woolsack, and the 
morality of law and lawyers, &c., run into 
each other, and, indeed, seem in some cases to 

relate to the persons and things with only a 

change of names. 


Upon the whole, looking. at the biographies | 


and anecdotes respecting the most eminent 
lawyers who have risen to the head of the pro- 
fession, it seems pretty clear that the wildest 
and steadiest boys, the greatest rakes and most 
moral youths, drunkards, swearers, plodders, 











— 


King, did not learn Latin until after he was 
chancellor, was once haranguing the House of 
Lords with some warmth on the subject of a 
war with Spain. In the course of his speech 
he used the expression, ‘ pendente bello.’ ‘ Fig. 
grante bello, you mean, my lord,’ interposed 
Lord Carteret, whose correct ear was offended 
with the uncl 1 expressi A learned 
counsel in the Exchequer, the other day, spoke 
of a nolle proséqui; * Consider, sir,’ said Mr, 
Baron Alderson, ‘that this is the last day of 
term, and don’t make things unnecessarily 
long.’ Perhaps the learned gentleman held 
with Sir Matthew Raymond, ‘that the courts 
were not bound by the Latin of the classics,’” 

“ Lord Kenyon’s style of oratory reminds us 
of a young Irishman’s account of the first bar. 
speech he ever heard. ‘Your lordships per. 
ceive that we stand here as our grandmother's 
administrators de Lonis non; and really, my 
lords, it does strike me that it would be a mon- 
strous thing to say that a party can now come 
in, in the very teeth of an act of parliament, 
and actually turn us round, under colour of 
hanging us up, on the foot of a contract made 
behind our backs.’”” 

“ A celebrated English lawyer, in quoting a 
statute, gravely observed that it was passed in 
the reign of one of the Edwards, or one of the 
Henrys, he did not know which. An anecdote 
has been told of a learned barrister once quot- 
ing some Latin verses to a brother ‘ wig,’ who 
did not appear to understand them. Don't 
you know the lines,’ said he; ‘they are in 
Martial.’ ‘Marshall,’ replied his friend, * Mar- 
shall—oh! I know—the Marshall who wrote 
on underwriting.’ When this anecdote was 
related to a certain judge of the Court of Re. 
view, he is reported to have said, ‘ Why, after 
all, there is not much difference between an 
underwriter and a minor poet.’”’ 

“ When a very eminent special pleader was 








|asked by a country gentleman if he considered 


that his son was likely to succeed as a special 
pleader, he replied,‘ Pray, sir, can your son 
eat saw-dust without butter ?’”” 

Of Lord Northington ‘‘ it has been asserted 
that he maintained his habit of using oaths to 
the last. When on the point of death he is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘ 1’ll be d——d if I'm 
not -dying!’ During his sickness, his wife, 
daughters, and some female friends, coming 
into his room to ask after his health, could not 
refrain from weeping. ‘Surly Bob,’ as he 
was called, on seeing this, roared out to his 
nurse, ‘ Turn out all those snivelling fools, ex- 
cept Bridget!’ The following anecdote is 
understood to refer to Lord Northington, at 
the time he was lord-keeper of the great seal. 
Stepping into his carriage one day, on his re- 
turn home from the House of Lords, where 
one of his decrees had just been reversed, he 
ordered his coachman to drive fast over the 


dissipated or sober, learned or ignorant, pro- | stones, adding to the gentleman with him, 
Welsh, and even some of the old English airs. ;fane or religious, have all about an equal |‘ The noise will drive all disagreeable ideas out 


The plan succeeded very well, 


best modern composers, Bishop, Barnett, Lee, | ferment has been trodden with nearly the same | till an old woman crossing St. Martin’s Lane, 


Horn, &c., declaring her belief that if she were 
to produce one of Bishop or Horn’s ballads as 
the works of a Signor Vescovo, or Cuerno, 
thus Italianising and LEspagnolising their 
names, they would faire furore. In the midst 
of this discussion she volunteered a new 
Spanish song, composed, as she said, by a Don 
Chocarreria. She commenced—the greatest 
attention prevailed; she touched the notes 
lightly, introducing variations on repeating 
the symphony, and with a serious feeling, 

a slight smile might be traced on her 





* 
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success by the best and the worst of characters. 
In short, it is in evidence that a good lawyer, 
a great lawyer, a puisne judge, a lord chief 
justice, or a lord high chancellor, may be made 
out of any sortofa man! This is a remark- 
able conclusion, but every page.of our author 
bears it out. We will not, however, enter 
upon it by way of argument, but make as 
much as is necessary apparent from the selec- 
tion of traits, of which we proceed to cull some 
specimens, choosing such as are least known or 
recollected. 

“Lord Hardwicke, who, according to Dr. 





caused the coachman to‘ pull up.’ ‘The lord- 
keeper finding the coach stop, desired the 
purse-bearer to inquire the reason from the 
coachman, who replied, ‘I know my master 
would not have me kill the poor old woman. 
She is almost under the horses’ feet.’ The 
keeper, finding the woman was no longer !n 
danger, exclaimed, ‘Suppose we had killed 
her, her friends would have taken her to the 
House of Lords, and they would undo all we 
have done.’ ” 

“ A clerk in chancery, of the days of Crom- 
well, who had seen with the utmost indifference 
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all the changes in church and state which had 
occurred in his time, when he was told that 
some new regulations were to be introduced 
into the Six Clerks’ Office, exclaimed, ‘ Ah! if 
they come to strike at fundamentals, where 
will they stop?” The great Lord Clarendon, 
in his ‘ Autobiography,’ mentions a circum. 
stance which illustrates this point in the legal 
character. The great fire of London happened 
at a time of year when most of the lawyers were 
out of town. When the conflagration reached 
Serjeant’s Inn (Fleet Street) and the Temple, 
much property was destroyed because the owners 
were absent, and their chambers were locked. 
‘Many gentlemen of the Inner Temple,’ says 
Clarendon, ‘ would not endeavour to preserve 
the goods that were in the lodgings of absent 
persons, because they said it was against the 
law to break into any man’s chamber.’ This 
is more absurd than the old story of an Ox- 
ford man saving, at the risk of his life, a fellow 


you never asked him for a piece of soap and a| An action was brought by a builder at 
nail-brush ?’ ” | Battle, to recover the amount of his bill for 

** An attorney, named Else, rather diminu-; building a house. A surveyor was examined 
tive in his stature, and not particularly re-|to prove that the work had been properly exe- 
spectable in his character, once met Mr. ' cuted, and, according to the custom of his 
Jekyll: ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I hear you have called | fraternity, he delivered his evidence in a tone 


me a pettyfogging scoundrel. Have you done 
so, sir?’ ‘Sir,’ replied Jekyll, with a look of 
contempt, ‘I never said you were a petty- 
fogger or a scoundrel, but I said that you were 
little else !””” 

‘** The practice of the law is not altogether— 
certainly, unless corrected by other studies— 
favourable to the promotion of those compre- 
hensive and liberal views which should cha. 
racterise the statesman. ‘ Whilst it sharpens 
the edge it narrows the blade,’ as Coleridge 
has well observed. Lawyers are apt to regard 
too much the formal, and too little the real 
nature of things, and to mistake words for 
|things. Sir James Marriott, an admiralty 





jof pompous conceit. Cockle, in examining 
|him, treated him with an air of mock-respect, 
|which made him believe that the serjeant 
j}admitted his pretensions, and estimated him 
jat the value he set upon himself. Cockle 
| begged him to produce the original of the 
estimate he had made of the work charged, 
| Te was accordingly handed to him. It stated 
the names of the plaintiff and defendant, the 
|various items of the charge, and concluded, 
‘I value at the sum of 3502. the above work 
}done at Battle, in the county of Sussex.’ 
| When the serjeant addressed the jury, he did 
|so in the following words: ‘Gentlemen, a 
{surveyor is an anomalous kind of animal; he 


collegian from drowning, and then apologising | judge, in addressing the House of Commons on | can neither think, nor speak, nor write, like a 


for the liberty he had taken, as he had not had 
the pleasure of having been introduced to him ! 
Roger North gives also an absurd instance of 
the lawyers’ attachment to mere form. In his 
days the court of Common Pleas used to sit 
in Westminster Hall, close to the great door, 
in order that suitors and their train might 
readily pass in and out. When the wind was 
in the north, this situation was found very 
cold, and it was proposed to move the court 
further back, to a warmer place. ‘ Bunt the 
Lord Chief Justice Bridgman,’ says North, 
‘would not agree to it, as against Magna 
Charta, which says that the Common Pleas 
shall be held in certo loco, or in a certain place, 
with which the distance of an inch from that 
place is inconsistent, and all the pleas would be 
coram non judice. * * That formal reason 


hindered a useful reform, which makes me 
think of Erasmus, who, having read some- 
what of English law, said that- the lawyers 
were ° doctissimum genus indoctissimorum homi- 


num.’’ One of the most extraordinary rea- 


sons which any lawyer has alleged against 
effecting law reforms, is that assigned by the 
Chancellor d’Aguesseau. He was once asked 
by the Duke de Grammont whether he had 
ever thought of any regulation by which the 
length of suits and the chicanery practised in 
the courts could be terminated. ‘I had gone 
so far,’ said the chancellor, ‘as to commit a 
plan for such a regulation to writing; but, after 
I had made some progress, I reflected on the 
great number of avocats, attorneys, and officers 
of justice, whom it would ruin: compassion for 
these made the pen fall from my hands.” 

“ Dr. Brodum, a notorious quack, was once 
under examination by Mr. Abrabam Moore. 
‘Your name is Brodum, I believe ?’ inquired 
the counsel. The doctor nodded assent, 
‘Pray how do you spell it—Bro-dum or Broad- 
hum ?’ On this there was a Joud laugh in 
court, which was not diminished when the quack 
replied, with admirable self-possession, * Why, 
sare, as I be but a doctor, I spell my name 
Bro-dum ; but if 1 were a larrister, I should 
spell it Broad-hum !’ ” 

“A little fellow, who had scarcely any 
business, was one day endeavouring .to get the 
judge to attend to a motion he wanted to make 
—but it was no use; he never could catch the 
judge’s eye. Jekyll, looking at the bench, 
said, in an inimitable tone, ‘ De minimis non 
curat lex.” A Welsh judge, famous both for 
his neglect of personal cleanliness and his in- 
satiable desire for place, was once addressed by 
Mr. JekyH: ‘‘ My dear sir, as you have asked 
the minister for every thing else; why have 


the question of American taxation, declared, 
|‘that it appeared to him that the matter had 
been mistaken throughout the whole argu- 
ment. It had been contended that America 
should not be taxed, because she was not repre- 
sented. But the assertion is untrue, seeing 
that, when we took possession of America, 
we did so as part and parcel of the manor of 
East Greenwich, in the county of Kent.’ ” 

‘* Mr. Hargrave is reported to have said, 
that ‘any lawyer who writes so clearly as to 
be intelligible, was an enemy to his profes- 
sion.’ ” 

These examples of its facedie will illustrate 
the nature of the publication; and we have 
only shortly to refer to two or three other 
extracts for all that we deem it requisite to say 
upon it. The following seems to be an un- 
called-for and unjustifiable attack upon a very 
{liberal profession :— 

*¢ Another charge that it has delighted malice 
to bring against the bar is, avarice—a spirit of 
cupidity—a thirsty love of gain. How tar this 
charge can be justified, may be seen by com- 
paring their conduct and that of the medical 
profession, in reference to the new Poor-Law. 
Although this measure has reduced, toa very 
considerable amount, the fees of counsel at the 
sessions (the losses of some of the session 
leaders has been estimated at several hundreds 
a-year), yet, taking them as a body, they have 
supported it; whilst the apothecaries and sur- 
geons, whose profits have also been curtailed, 
and who have no longer been permitted to 
neglect the poor at the rate of so much a-head, 
have been busy and prominent in getting up 
petitions—assembling public meetings—putting 
in motion all the petty machinery of agitation 
to frighten the legislature into a repeal of the 
obnoxious act. Indeed, the joke of the avarice 
and cupidity of the lawyer is now seldom 
heard, except on the stage, where every 
‘parson’ is a fool, every ‘mayor’ a glutton, 
and every ‘doctor’ a quack and a cheat. 
Some of the scandal in which our profession 
has been involved, has originated in the shabby 
tricks of a few, and more in the badinage of 
the man. Serjeant Davy was once accused of 
having disgraced the bar by taking silver from 
a client. ‘I took silver,’ -he replied, ‘ be- 
cause I could not get gold; but I took every 
farthing the fellow had in the world; and I 
hope you don’t call that disgracing the pro- 
fession ?’ ” 

The last confession may be taken as an 
apology for the preceding assault on physic, 
and a perfect type of law in all its branches. 
Another case of attack is thus related :— 








common person. His perfect conviction of his 
own importance is shewn in every word he 
utters, and in every sentence he writes, even 
to the making out of a carpenter’s bill. This 
puppet surveyor is not content with giving his 
estimate in plain language, and signed with 
his name; he must assume the style of an 
ambassador, and subscribe as an envoy would 
a treaty of peace. Look at the estimate and 
bill; he sets out the particulars of the charge, 
which he pronounces to be of the value of 
|3507. per carpenter’s work —that is plain 
English ; but how does it conclude? In the 
dignified language of diplomacy; ‘ Done at 
Battle, in the county of Sussex !’ signed as our 
ambassador at Paris would conclude a treaty of 
peace for Great Britain.’ It was by his powers 
of humour that Cockle succeeded in winning 
verdicts.” 

The following notice of distinguished law. 
yers who have risen from the rank of re- 
porters on the public press, will be read with 
interest. 

** There are a class of men at the bar to 
whom we must now be permitted to advert. 
We allude to those whom that dire necessity, 
which knows no law, has compelled to make 
literature their support in their way to the 
bar. It is well known that a considerable 
number of the reporters for the public press 
are bar students; and that many of the most 
eminent men by whom our profession has been 
adorned, owed their subsistence, during their 
studentship, to the same resource. The pre- 
sent Mr. Serjeant Spankie was a reporter on 
the * Morning Chronicle ;’ so, also, was Sir 
John Campbell. The late Master Stephen was 
also employed in a similar capacity. Lord 
Plunket was a reporter for, and afterwards 
editor of, the ‘ Dublin Patriot.’ The proceed- 
ings at the bar of the House of Lords, during 
the progress of the Queen’s trial, were reported 
for the ‘ Times’ by an eminent special pleader 
of our day. Some years ago, the benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn passed a resolution, on the 
motion of Mr. Clifford, of O. P. notoriety, the 
effect of which would have been the exclusion 
from the society of all persous connected with 
the public press. A petition was presented to 
the House of Commons, by a gentleman against 
whom the illiberal resolution operated, and so 
severely was the conduct of the benchers con- 
demned in the course of the debate that en- 
sued, that they were induced to retrace their 
steps. During the debate, Mr. Sheridan 
stated, that amongst those who reported the 
proceedings of the house, there were no less 
than twenty-three graduates of the Universities 
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of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
He alluded to the cases of Mr. Burke and 
Dr. Johnson, as shewing how idle it was to 
connect the notion of a reporter with any 
thing like a disqualification for the highest 
offices of the state. Mr. Stephens followed in 
a speech in every way creditable to him. He 
declared that he had been a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn for five-and-thirty years, and not 
only had had no share in framing the by-law 
in question, but considered it as replete with 
injustice—a scandal rather to its authors than 
its objects. ‘I will suppose,’ he said, ‘the 
case of a young man of education and talent, 
contending with pecuniary difficulties — diffi- 
culties not proceeding from vice, but from 
family misfortunes. I will suppose him ho- 
nestly meeting his obstructions with honourable 
industry, and exercising his talents by report- 
ing the debates of this house, in order to attain 
to a profession. Where, I ask, is the degra- 
dation of such an employment ? Who would 
be so meanly cruel as to deprive him of it? 
The case, sir, which I have now supposed, 
was, thirty years ago, my own!’ We have 
been informed, however, that the resolution 
was rather declaratory than creative, for a 
custom had formerly existed of considering 
reporters,and persons connected with the press, 
as ineligible for the bar. And in the case of a 
learned serjeant, who has since required a great 
reputation as an advocate and as a lawyer, 
some apprehensions were expressed whether 
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his society would consent to call him, as he was 
at that time ‘in the gallery.’ * 

With this we finish. Law and Lawyers, 
besides its entertaining qualities, contains a 
great deal of information on topics of general 
interest. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON, NO. III. 
Mr. ArnsworTH proceeds gallantly with the 
first of his stories of the Tower of London, 
Queen Jane Grey; and Cruikshank, with 
equal invention and skill, in his illustrations. 
We regret that the three plates in each num- 
ber are engraved on a material which does not 
permit of our copying them into a typographi- 
cal sheet; if we could, the scene of ‘* The 
Queen and Lord Guilford Dudley brought 
back to the Tower,” in the last number, would 
have claimed our choice: but as we cannot ex- 
emplify this striking representation, we shall 
select a view of the White Tower, which is a 
beautiful specimen of the art of wood-engraving, 
where delicacy and artist-like effect are dis- 
played to the greatest advantage. The letter- 
press description of this tower does honour to 
the author’s antiquarian zeal and research, and 
sheds a reality over the events embraced by his 
narrative. Since he has been so pelted for 
making all the world Jack Sheppards by the 
force and spirit of his preceding publication, 
we think it will be but doing him justice to 
acknowledge a similar talent in this historical 








and most unobjectionable composition. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

The United States of North America as they 
are; not as they are generally described: 
being a Cure for Radicalism. By Thomas 
Brothers, Resident in the United States Fif- 
teen Years. 8vo. pp. 517. London, 1840. 
Longman and Co. 

OF all the pictures that have been drawn of 

the United States, this, by a plain-dealing 

manufacturer settled in the vountry during 





fifteen years, is by far the most unfavourable. 
Enamoured of Tom Paine, Mr. Brothers 


sought a congenial soil and people across 
the Atlantic, and how complete and bitter his 
disappointment may be gathered from every 
page of this work. He asserts it to be a well- 
known fact, that the New York fires were per- 


* «« Mr. Justice Lawrence, who was in general remarkable 
for his courtesy, always displayed towards such barristers 
as were, or had been, connected with newspa) » a 
roughness altogether opposed to his habitual i eo Mg 
His dislike, however, was in some degree justified by the 
fact, that many of these individuals employed the mean- 
est artifices to obtain practice, and endeavoured to 
acquire reputation by constantly inserting their names 
in the paper.” 


petrated by incendiaries ; but, indeed, there js 
no point of view in which he does not consider 
America to be in a wretched condition, the 
general state of the Union forced and odious, 
the discipline of the prisons cruel beyond credi- 
bility, the system of banking the basest swind. 
ling, the vote by ballot a humbugging trick 
and oppression, the conduct towards the In. 
dians bloody and abominable; and, in short, 
the whole a frightful state of society. These 
opinions he supports by the statement of cir. 
cumstances and official documents ; of the 
authenticity and application of which we leave 
readers to judge. 

Annual Supplement to the Tithe Commutation 
Tables, for Ascertaining at Sight the Tithe 
Rent-charge payable for the year 1840, ac. 
cording to the Average Prices of Wheat, 
Barley, and Oats, &c. * . By C. M. Wil. 
lich. London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

WE have again to notice this very useful An- 

nual, for which every tithe-payer and tithe. 

receiver is much indebted to the able Secretary 
of the University Life Assurance Society.—It 
is as clear and simple as possible. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Fesrvary 24.—Mr. Greenough, F.R.S. 
President, in the chair.—Extracts from the 
following papers were read:—l. From Mr. 
James Brooke, of the Royalist yacht, dated 
Sincapore, 19th October; communicated by 
J.C. Temple, Esq. In this letter Mr. Brooke 
states that he has passed three months in the 
Island of Borneo, that he has lately lived for 
ten days in the interior amongst the Dayak 
tribe, called the Sibuyaws, and had seen and 
visited other Dayaks, so as to become ac- 
quainted with their habits, manners, customs, 
and, in some degree, with their language, 
The result of Mr. Brooke’s experience is, that 
the Dayaks are not all the same people, the 
difference being marked and striking. In 
natural history two distinct species of ourang- 
outang had been discovered, the larger being 
from six to seven feet in height.—2. A letter 
from Mr. Ainsworth at Aleppo, on the 20th 
December, stating that he and Mr. Rassam 
had reached that place in thirty-two days from 
Constantinople: their road had led them by 
Isnik, to the deposits of Meerschaum at Eski- 
Shehr, and to Koniyah. They entered the 
Egyptian territory at Kulek Boghaz, and kept 
the direct route to Aleppo. The army of 
Marash was said to be disbanded, affairs wore 
a very peaceful aspect, and there seemed every 
prospect of their effecting their journey to 
Mosul without any difficulty——3. ‘ Notes on 
a Journey from Tabriz, through Persian Kur- 
distan, to the Ruins of Takhti-Soleimdn, and 
from thence to Gilan, in 1838; with a Memoir 
on the Site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana.’ 
By Major H. C. Rawlinson ; communicated 
by Viscount Palmerston. From Tabriz, in 
a S.S.W. direction about fifty miles, is 
Shishewin. This village belongs to Melik 
Ka4sim Mirz4, a son of the late Shah of Persia ; 
and is, perhaps, one of the most interesting 
places to be found in Azerbijin. The prince, 
who has built himself a palace in the European 
style near the village, and who usually resides 
here, is quite a character. To great intelli- 
gence and enterprise he unites a singular taste 
for the habits of European life, and the culti- 
vation of many useful arts which belong to 
European civilisation ; so that Shishew4n 1s 
rapidly assuming the appearance of an Euro- 
pean settlement. His hobby, at the time of 





Major R.’s visit, was shipbuilding on the lake 
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of Urumiya 
palace. Elated with his first essays, he now 
aims at higher things, and will not rest 
satisfied till he can run up and down the 
lake in a steam-boat. ‘* Travelling forty miles 
further,”’ says the writer, ‘“‘in a S.S.W. direc- 
tion, brought me to the village of Chillik, 
whence I set out in search of a most interesting 
object of antiquity, which I had heard of in the 
neighbourhood. This was the cuneiform in- 
scription of Tash Teppeh, an isolated hillock in 
the plain, distant five miles from Chillik, in a 


h, only a mile distant from his 


evidence to confirm me in the belief that I now 
beheld the great capital of Media. I was 
occupied for the greater part of three days in 
examining the ruins, and taking a regular sur- 
vey. The hill of Takhti-Soleiman appears, at 
first, as if it were isolated, but this is not 
strictly the case. The brow of the hill is 
which is along the southern face, and the most 
ruinous upon the western. There are the re- 
mains of thirty-seven bastions, and the circuit 





crowned by a wall, the most perfect part of 


of the wall, measured from point to point of 


south-east direction. On reaching the spot I| these bastions, is 1330 paces, or a little more 
found the teppeh to be of an irregular shape, | than three-quarters of a mile. Ata few points 
350 paces in circumference at the base, and, as)only near the gateway, on the south-eastern 
well as I could judge, from fifty to sixty feet face, is the line of wall perfect; but where it 
above the level of the plain; it is formed ofa 
projection of limestone above the soil, lying in 


| 


the hillock, fronting Chillik, thus presents a! blocks, each carved with a rude representation 
series of smooth surfaces, adapted to the en-/of an arch, which thus form a sort of or- 


is perfect the masonry is shewn to be most 
excellent. Above the gateway, and extending 
strata nearly perpendicular; the whole face of | from one bastion to the other, are a line of 


graving of sculptures or inscriptions; and upon|namental frieze to the portal, and offer the 


served in the Greek Vera, the distinctive epi- 
thet of the fortress besieged by Mark Antony 
at Takhti-Soleimén; that Gaza, the more 
familiar appellation of the Atropatenian capital, 
is but the translation of its ancient name Ecba- 
tana; that Alexander and his officers, in failing 
to penetrate to this city, failed also to discover 
its distinction from the Ecbatana of Greater 
Media ; and, that the confusion of all subse- 
quent geography is to be referred to this 
source; that later authors preserve notices of 
Ecbatana, which can only be explained by . 
their application to the Atropatenian capital of - 

that name; the authors themselves, at the 
same time, appearing in their ignorance to 
refer them to the other city; that this con- 
nected series of ambiguous allusions to the 
Ecbatana of Northern Media continues from 
the point where we lose sight of the city, 
under a distinct and positive form of evidence, 
up to the period when the capital having 
changed its name becomes familiar to the Ro- 





one of these natural tablets I found the object|only specimen of ancient sculpture to be | mans, under the title of Gaza; and here I 


of my search. The inscription is about thirty- 
five inches square, and consists of twenty-one 
lines, written in the Median alphabet, some- 
what modified from the form which it exhibits 
on the tablets of Bisitin, Hamadan, and Per- 
sepolis; it is deplorably mutilated, the rock 
being liable, from the diréction of the strata, 
to chip off in large flakes, so that the greater 
part of the writing is thus altogether destroyed. 
I conclude that the hillock was anciently sur- 
mounted by a fire-temple, and that the pur- 
port of the inscription is religious; but it 
is, I fear, in too imperfect a state to admit 
of any correct version. Rounding the south- 
ern end of the lake of Urumiyah, forty 
miles in a westerly direction, brought me to 
Ushnei. This district has been little visited 
by Enropeans. Situated at the foot of the 
great Kurdistan mountains, and surrounded on 
other sides by an amphitheatre of lower hills, 
it occupies a natural basin of small extent, but 
of great beauty and fertility. The river Géder, 
debouching from the mountains by a deep and 
precipitous gorge, bisects the plain ; and numer- 
ous other streams, which descend from the same 
hills, supply the means of irrigation most abun- 
dantly throughout the district. The plain is 
irregularly shaped; its extreme length and 
breadth being about ten miles, and the little 
town of Ushnei is upon the rise of the moun. 
tains, near its north-western extremity : there 
are about forty other villages dispersed over the 
adjacent country. The inhabitants are Kurds, 
of the tribe of Zerzé, now reduced to about 800 
houses ; but numbering, before the plague which 
some years ago attacked this part of Azerbijan 
with unusual severity, between 4000 and 5000 
families. The town of Ushnei alone, ten years 
ago, was estimated to contain 1000 houses; at 
present there are not above 200. From Ushnei 
I rode fifteen miles south-west to visit the 
famous blue pillar of Keli Shin, which bears a 
long cuneiform inscription ; I thence retraced 
my steps to the eastward, and, by a circuitous 
road, passing by the town of So-uj Bolak, the 
Pillar named Keli Sipan, Miyandab, the re- 
markable caves of Karaftu, about 300 miles, 
brought me to the ruins of Takhti-Soleiman, 
on the summit of an isolated hill. From a 
distance they present to view a grey, hoary 
mass of crumbling walls and buildings, encir- 
cling a small piece of water of the deepest azure, 
and bounded by a strong line of wall supported 
by numerous bastions. A nearer inspection 
shews the ruins, perhaps, to less advantage ; 
but T confess, to me it was fraught with much 
interest, for at every step I met with fresh 


found upon the walls. 
gateway, I found myself within the precincts 
of the deserted city; the first object that 
attracted my attention was the lake. I found 
this to be an expanse of water on the highest 


| 300 paces in circuit ; the rocky banks that sur- 


lime, of which the water holds vast quantities 
in solution, and there can be no doubt but that 
they are daily narrowing as the calcareous 
deposit continues; a very short distance from 
the surface they recede inwards, thus forming 
a huge incurvated basin for the lake. Sir 
R. K. Porter states his belief, that the hill has 
been formed entirely by deposition from the 
water, and this, in very remote antiquity, would 


the water, recently determined by repeated ex- 
periments of the Afshdér chief at forty-seven 
Persian yards, agrees, as near as possible, with 
the height of the hill, ascertained by myself. 
Having completed my examination of these re- 


point of the hill, irregularly shaped, and about 


seem to have been the case, for the depth of 


Passing through the|close the most ancient, and, consequently, the 


|most difficult part of the inquiry. The next 
| stage of the inquiry takes up the argument at 
the period of Antony’s Median war ; it con- 
inects all the notices which occur in classic 
lauthors of the Atropatenian capital, between 
| this era and the extinction of the Parthian 


round it are formed of a deposit of carbonate of | monarchy ; it assumes, as a natural inference, 


strengthened by an accumulation of inductive 
evidence, all tending to the same point, that 
this capital must necessarily occupy the same 
position as the one which has been hitherto 
traced under the name of Ecbatana; and, in 
shewing the application to the site of Takhti- 
| Soleimén, of all the recorded measurements 
and all the illustrative evidence of the period, 
it, at the same time, ‘verifies the preceding ar- 
gument, and passes on the great question of 
the identification of the Ecbatana of Dejoces to 
the more tangible epoch of the Sassanian dy- 
nasty. In the third stage of the inquiry the 
great object is to establish a connexion between 
the Byzantine account of the Atropatenian 








markable ruins, I continued my journey to the | capital, and the Oriental notices of the same 
eastward for about 120 miles, by the little| city; and this is effected by shewing the events 
travelled road of Zanjan and Tarom to Resht.| assigned by one party to Canzaca, to be de- 
In my attempt to identify the position, and to| scribed in the annals of the other, as occurring 


Media Atropatene, I propose, in the first place, 


Takhti-Soleimén in Oriental geography; to 
proceed from that point to the connexion of the 
early Arabs with the Byzantines; to trace up 
afterwards the fortunes of the city through the 
flourishing ages of the Roman and Greek em- 
pires ; and thus finally to arrive at the dark pe- 
riod of the Median dynasty, where fable is inter- 
mixed with history, and glimmerings of truth 
can only be elicited by careful and minute 
analysis.” Such is the line of argument pro- 
posed by Major Rawlinson ; the result he ar- 
rives at, at the conclusion of a long memoir 
evincing very great industry and research, may 
be stated in his own words :—“ I have shewn 


that Herodotus describes the capital of Media 
Atropatene under the name of Ecbatana, 
with certain traits of descriptive character 
only applicable to the ruins of Takhti-Solei- 
man ; that the same place is so called in the book 


of Tobit Charran; which title I have suc- 
ceeded again in tracing down through various 
fields of evidence to the time of the Arabs, by 
whom the city occupying the site of Takhti- 
Soleimén, was still named Arran, identical with 
Charran, in its latest stages of existence; that 
the ancient Persian name of Var, also attached 
to the castle of this city of Dejoces, was pre- 





illustrate the history, of the ancient capital of 


to establish the verification of the ruins of 


|at the great city of Shiz; and, by detailing the 
| evidence common to both parties, of the famous 
temple that contained the most sacred fire of 
the Persians being situated in this city of 
Canzaca or Shiz, which was the capital of the 
province of Azerbijan. There are, besides, 
several measurements and other traits of evi- 
dence in this period of history, which uniformly 
accord in their applicability to the site of 
Takhti-Soleiman, and thus tend most forcibly 
to strengthen and consolidate all the preceding 
parts of the argument. The inquiry is then 
brought to a close by the verification of the po- 
sition of the Arabian Shiz in modern geography. 
The detailed account of this place which I have 
extracted from the work of Zakariy4 Kazvini, 
compared with my own personal observation of 
the ruins of Takhti-Soleim4n, cannot leave the 
shadow of a doubt as to the identity of the two 
places; and I believe that, in the connexion 
and result of these four points of analysis, a 
difficulty is thus solved, which for want of a 
little attention and a correct topographical 
knowledge, has continued to the present day 
the great problem of Asiatic comparative geo- 
graphy ; and which, in the obscurity which it 
has hitherto cast over the map of ancient Per- 
sia, has presented one of the chief impediments 
to the spread of this interesting aud instructive 
science.” 
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Major Rawlinson’s paper was illustrated by 
maps, &c., a ground-plan of the ruins of 
Takhti-Soleiman, and a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on the cases of Karaftu. Among the do- 
nations was a beautifully drawn and engraved 
map of Wales and the bordering districts, 
forming a portion of the new edition of Mr. 
Greenough’s geological map of England, and 
which illustrates admirably the physical confi- 
guration of that part of the island. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

. Mr. Brown, Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Read, a note upon the fern known as the 
Aspidium Barometz, by Mr. John Smith, 
A.L.S. The author refers the plant to the 
genus Cibotium, and he adds an enumeration 
of the species belonging to the genus.—Read, 
also, a paper on a group of plants nearly 
related to Burmanniacea, by John Miers, Esq. 
F.L.S. Thisinteresting group of plants forms 
an evident transition to the Orchidea, with 
which they agree in the structure of their fruit 
and seed. They are principally natives of Brazil. 


PARIS LETTER. 

Academy of Sciences, March 3, 1840. 
Sirtine of February 24.—M. Flourens com- 
municated some further results of his experi- 
ments on the tinging of the bones of animals 
by infusing madder into their alimentary sub- 
stances. By carefully observing the alternation 
of coloured and colourless strata in the bones, 
caused by the giving and the withholding of 
madder during successive periods, he had been 
led to the discovery that bones increase by the 
deposition of bony matter on the outside, and 
that they diminish by the dissolution of bony 
matter in the medullary cgvity. He exhibited 
the skeletons of some sucking pigs, as instances 
of the rapid action of madder in tinging bones : 
a fine rose-colour having been imparted to the 
bones within twenty-four hours after it had 
entered the stomach. 

Baron C. Dupin, in the name of MM. Gay 
Lussac and Arago, as well as himself, read their 
report on a new balistic pendulum, and cannoft 
pendulum, for testing the force of powder, and 
the advantages of various kinds of artillery, 
invented by MM. Piobert and Morin. The 
report adverted to the originating of experi- 
ments of this kind at Woolwich, and men- 
tioned the previous labours of these gentlemen 
in the science of projectiles. A new kind of 
butt was used for the more accurate determi- 
nation of the force of projectiles, consisting 
of a sort of inverted iron cone properly stuffed 
with sand, fascines, and other materials, which 
admiited of the exact degree of penetrating 
power being ascertained. M. Piobert had also, 
as the report went on to state, made an impor- 
tant discovery of a method of preventing ex- 
plosions of gunpowder. It was by mixing the 
powder, or dust of gunpowder, always made 
during the fabrication, with the grained pow- 
der: and it was found that such a composition, 
though highly combustible, had not the same 
explosive force as the grained powder alone; 
but when ignited, burnt like a fuse instead 
of exploding. Powdered saltpetre mixed with 
the grained powder was found to produce the 
same effect. When the powder was required 
for use, it could be immediately made serviceable 
by passing it through proper sieves. It was 
stated in the report, that in case of a war 
breaking out in Europe a supply of fifty millions 
of kilogrammes of powder would be required for 
the army, the navy, and the various garrisons ; 
but that as the country only manufactured two 
millions annually, and even in Napoleon’s time 


never could supply more than that quantity, it| solution of hyposulphite of sodium and iron, and 
became necessary to accumulate vast stores of | then washing it in pure water—M. Bayard’s 
wder, and, therefore, this invention of M.) process was communicated to the Academy in 
iobert’s might become of immense importance 4 few words. This gentleman employs com. 
to the safety of all who were forced to live; mon letter-paper, prepared according to Mr, 
near powder magazines. | Talbot’s method, blackened by the influence of 
M. Champeaux Ja Boulaye, commander of | light; it is then steeped for a few seconds in 
the Styx, government steamer, described some a solution of iodure of potassium, and, having 
improvements which he had made in naval) been placed on a slate, is put into the camera 
steam-engines, by a simple modification of the obscura. When the photogenic effect is pro- 
apertures through which the steam issued | duced the paper is washed, first in a solution of 
from the boilers. He had been able to in-| hyposulphite of sodium, and then in pure water 
crease the power of his engine from thirty to| warmed. It is afterwards allowed to dry in 
forty per cent in this manner. Notice was taken | the dark.—Dr. Douné presented some further 
in the same communication of Lieut. Janvier’s' specimens of his photogenic images obtained 
new method of fixing the paddle-wheels to the | with the microscope. 
maintree of the engine, which was accom-| M. Marcel de Serres contributed a paper from 
plished by the pressure of a lever upon a metallic Professor Joly, of Montpellier, on the presence 
disk. A few strokes of a hammer would either of infusoria in salt marshes giving the water a 
diminish or increase this pressure at pleasure ;!red colour: he had named this insect monas 
and the wheels could thus be made either to dunalii; it had always been supposed that the 
remain totally free from the action of the tree| insect was the arlemia salina. Professor Joly 
or axle, or else to revolve with it from a pre-| threw out a hint that the red colour of certain 
vious state of rest as rapidly as the word of | strata of rock-salt might have been caused by 
command could be given,—the engine continu-| the presence of infusoria of this kind; and he 
ing to work all the time. This invention, | had dissolved some, which, on afterwards ex. 
which has excited the greatest sensation at|amining it with a microscope, he found left 
Toulon, is likely to come into general adoption | small red particles similar to those of the salt 
in the French navy: it is applicable to old | marshes. 
machines. | Académie Francaise.— We were so mach 
M. Pambour addressed & memoir to the/|taken up last week with the rejection of Victor 
Academy, on the practicability of giving in-|Hugo, that we quite forgot to mention the 
clined planes in railroads a much greater in- | election of a literary nonentity to the vacant 
clination than they were now allowed to have, |chair of the late Archbishop of Paris. Count 
without any increase of danger to the vehicles. Molé was the only candidate, and he obtained 
—Mention was made of some modification of | thirty-one votes out of the thirty-two given by 
Laplace's formula for ascertaining the elevations | the members present, the remaining one being 
of mountains by the barometer, employed by | given to Victor Hugo. 
M. Rittar, of Geneva, aud by which a dif-| The Paris savans, who take an interest in 
ference of one five-hundredth part of the total | Egyptian antiquities, are much occupied with 
elevation might sometimes be detected.—The | the work of M. Goulianof, a Russian orien. 
astronomical observations made at the Faris|talist, who has devoted much time to the study 
Observatory upon the comet discovered on 25th | of Egyptian archeology, and has recently given 
January, 1840, at Berlin, by M. Galle, were|to the public three volumes on the subject, 
stated. It appeared that the elements of the| written in French, and published simultane- 
orbit of this comet were very similar to that of|ously at St. Petersburg and Paris. M. Gou- 
the comet of 1784, which was observed by!lianof is looked on as in some respects an 
Mechain ; and, in fact, if it were supposed that; antagonist of the late M. Champollion: he 
this astronomer had made a mistake in noting | attributes a Phoenico-Samaritan origin: to the 
the descending nodus of his comet for the| Egyptian characters, which, though at the 





ascending one, it might be said that their ele- 
ments were identical, and that they were one 
and the same body. 

M.Vérignon presented some photogenic draw- 
ings, obtained on paper prepared first with an 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, and after- 
wards, having first been dried, passed through 
the following mixture :— 


Chlorhydrate of ammonium - --- 

Bromure of sodium 

Chlorure of strontium 
The paper is then again dried and passed 
through a very weak solution of nitrate of 
silver. A double decomposition is thus ef- 
fected, and a chlorure as well as a bromure of 
silver is made, which is allowed to become black 
by exposing the paper to the light for about 
half an hour. The paper thus prepared retains 
its sensitive powers for about a fortnight ; but 
after that time loses its efficacy, and the black 
tint penetrates through to the other side of the 
paper. To obtain the photogenic effect, the 
paper has only to be dipped in a very weak 
solution of iodure of sodium, and then to be 
placed, while wet, in the camera obscura. At 
the expiration of ten minutes, if the weather 
be favourable, the photogenic effect is com- 
pletely attained ; and the drawing is on 
afterwards passing the paper through a w 


beginning strictly phonetic, became at last 
mixed up with the idwographic. M. D'Albret, 
principal gardener at the Luxembourg, has 
published his course of lectures on the pruning 
and general treatment of fruit-trees. His lec 
tures, given in the morning during the summer 
to a comparatively numerous auditory on the 
spot, have obtained good repute among practical 
men.* M. Eléazar Blaze, the French Nimrod, 
has been putting out another book on the chase, 
which he calls the ** Chasseur Conteur;” or, in 
other words, ‘* Sporting Anecdotes.’’ He has 
also established his claim to be considered an 
antiquarian, having edited the ‘* Livre du Roy 
Modus,” the most ancient work on hunting 
existing in the French language ; it is beauti- 
fully got up, printed in black letter, and care 
fully collated from the MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
du Roy. 

The following observation of Galle’s comet 
was made at Geneva on the 23d ult. :—Sidereal 
time, 6" 11™ 32°10; right ascension, 0" 5” 
22°; north declination, 40° 15° 52’. The 
right ascension of this comet increases daily by 
4" 8, and its north declination diminishes by 
58’ daily. It has no tail and scarcely any pe 


al Peta SOAP ED, | eh BS Tey ————— 


* The Literary Society of Richmond have petitioned 
government that something of the same Kind might 
most advantageously done at Kew Gardens, ins 
neglecting them.—Ed, L, G, 
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ceptible nucleus. It is invisible to the naked | single opportunity, like this, to make greater 
eye. Another observation of the 21st February, | progress in his inquiries, and lay better grounds 
at Padua, gave the following :—Mean time of | for his future information, than he could do by 
Padua, 9" 45" 54%; right ascension, 0" 44™ 6* ; | many days of fatigue and anxiety. This alone 
north declination, 41° 55’; by Professor San- 'is a great desideratum ; but, indeed, the whole 
tini, director of the Observatory of Padua. |arrangement is one so full of pleasure and 

The annual exhibition of modern paintings, | utility, that we cannot but consider the thanks 
&c. at the Louvre, is postponed till the 5th|of the community pre-eminently due to the 
of this month (Thursday). It is said that up-| noble President for the manner in which he 
wards of 2000 articles have been refused ad-| gives these entertainments. Let us in justice 
mission.—We learn from Lyons that the num-| add, that his own suavity of manner and in- 
ber of persons attending the various courses of telligence do not contribute a little to their 





lectures in the Faculty of Arts of that city, is as genuine enjoyment. 

follows : — Philosophy, 200; history, 1850;: Mar.5. ‘The Marquess of Northampton in 

ancient literature, 50; French literature, 80; ' the chair.—The answer of Prince Albert to the 

foreign literature, 800. congratulatory address of the Society having 
Professor Viviani, of Genoa, the eminent been entered on the minutes, was read. It 


Athenian worship in such a design ; but that, 
on the contrary, all the mythoi would bear a 
direct reference to the high religious circum. 
stance represented by the artist,—the birth of 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. 3d. That as 
there was a mythical series of dates quite as dis- 
tinct as a historical series, there would be no 
actors upon this great occasion who were not 
the most ancient deities coeval with it; and, 
consequently, none belonging to later periods 
of Athenian pantheism. Upon these data M. 
Brénstedt proceeded with his task. From the 
same subject on Etruscan vases, and from the 
text of Pausanias, &c., he placed Jupiter in 


|the centre, with Minerva springing from his 
| head. 
| tended for as a part of the group on his right 


The horse of Neptune, hitherto con- 


naturalist and mineralogist, died there on the | stated that, amongst the many addresses of con- | hand, he utterly rejected, as it required only a 


15th ult. gratulation which -he had received, none had 
— ‘given him more satisfaction than that from the 
| Council of the Royal Society.—The conclusion 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. of Sir John Herschel’s paper referring to ex- 
Oxrorp, Feb. 27.—The following degrees were con-| periments in the photogenic art was read.— 
ferred :— in Read, likewise, a paper supplementary to other 
Meo Ate-Rev-D, linn Jet Calg. papers onthe Theory of Light, by the Rev. 
Church; D. Edwards, Jesus College. | Baden Powell. This communication is wholly 
— lanalytical._h letter from Mr. Maclear was 
CAMBRIDGE, Feb. $6— ‘The degree of Roster ha coy also read. It gave further particulars relative 
I Peppa of St. Jorare Collage, the bel Bishor’ of Sodor to the fall of a meteor 1¢ mass, some time ago, 
and Man, jat the Cape. Previous to the descent a this 
The following degrees were also conferred :— — meteorite, the attention of divers people was 
PE naan gh Moony Christi College. aaky Cogs 5. E. excited by a loud noise in the air; on looking 
Bachelors of Arts. —C. T. Davies, Queens’ College; K.| up they perceived a blue stream of smoke from 
whe ag ee faa, or christ Cheech, Oxford, was ad-| north “s west. The lump sent to England, by 
mitted ad eundem of this university. H.M.S. Scout, weighs four pounds; where 
——— it fell the grass smoked, and the meteorite was 
ROYAL SOCIETY. so hot that it could not be laid hold of.—An- 
Tue Marquess of Northampton’s first evening other paper was read. It was by Sir F. Pal- 
assemblage, as President, took place as an- grave, on shooting stars, referring chiefly to 
nounced on Saturday, and was attended by a two remarkable periods in the tenth and twelfth 
multitude of distinguished men—men distin- centuries, the first in April, the other in Au- 
guished in station, in science, in literature, and gust. In both of these the stars were seen to 
in the arts. It is difficult to speak of such’ fall like rain! One chronicle recorded that 
meetings without an appearance of flattery; the stars were seen driven like sand before the 
but-we must, as recorders of matters of public wind! 
interest, say that the noble Marquess seems to a aaa 
us to take exactly that course which is best ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
calculated to advance'the great objects held in. On Thursday, Mr. Hallam in the chair, the 
view on such occasions. The circles invited meeting was occupied in the most interesting 
around him are select yet popular: the highest manner by ashort paper ‘ On the Parthenon,” by 
intellectual powers may there interchange ideas M. Brénstedt, and a vivé voce explanation of 
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single figure to preserve the balance on this 
side. Two goddesses, presiding over births, 
were then appropriately grouped ; and the Fates 
and Hours led the one to the extreme where 
Night closes the design, and the other to the 
extreme where the rising Day is in unison 
with the birth of the goddess. The chief 
Fate he held to be Goud Fortune, for the 
Greeks had four, and not three such destinies 
of human affairs and life; and the figure 
hitherto considered to be Theseus, Ilyssus, or 
some later god or demigod, he argued, on some 
satisfactory grounds, to be intended for Ke- 
phalos. It is impossible, as we have said, to 
do justice to this very interesting explanation, 
which was illustrated by many incidental obser- 
vations, which shewed M. Brénstedt to be a 
most accomplished classical scholar, and inti- 
mately conversant with every point that bore 
upon the antiquities of Greece. All we shall 
add is, that it makes us look forward with an 
anticipation of delight to the next meeting, 
when the western pediment is to be the theme 
of his lecture. We were sorry that we could 
not attend Sir R. Westmacott’s lecture at the 
Royal Academy, on Monday evening, as we 
understand it embraced topics closely connected 
with this; and we should have been much 
pleased to learn what other lights his great 
intelligence threw over the inquiry. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 





Fes. 20.—Mr. J. O. Halliwell presented a 


and opinions, whilst the eminent in the polite, | his opinions respecting the sculpture of the! copy of a pen-and-ink drawing from the back 
and the skilful in the useful pursuits of life, eastern pediment, the great central portion of, of a letter in Dulwich College, and supposed 
the benefactors of society in all its various which our readers are aware has unfortunately | to be a portrait of Shakspere by Henslow, to 
ramifications, including those of humble as|not descended to our time. The component} whom the letter is addressed. In the Col- 
well as those of high rank, are welcome and | divinities of this grand mythological group have | lection are several others of the same kind, also 
honoured guests. Among the throng we re- afforded scope for many theories, and many | supposed to be contemporary likenesses.—Mr. 
cognised heads of the government, and leaders attempts have been made to restore the figures | R. L. Pearson read a paper ‘On Judicial Com- 
of the opposition —members for and members | to fill up this vacuum according to the suppo-| bats and Ancient Duels in Germany,’ illustrated 
against privilege—historians, poets, essayists, | sititious views of distinguished authors on the| by many curious drawings. Mr. Pickersgill 
sculptors, painters, engravers, philosophers, | fine arts and classical subjects. From all pre-| exhibited a mace and battle-axe, the latter 
scientific men, and mechanics with curious|ceding hypotheses M. Brénstedt differed ; and | bearing the arms of Poland and the name and 
inventions and improvements. Here, through | he gave such admirable reasons for the restora- | date of ‘* Stanislaus 1660.” 

Feb. 27. Mr. Hallam in the chair.—Theo. 
every person present, reaped much both of dore Hook, Esq. was elected a fellow of the 
some other remarkable microscopic phenomena |instruction and gratification from enjoying Society. Dr. Mantell exhibited two armille 
of nature, and elsewhere the manufacture of | the good fortune to hear him. Of such) of bronze, a small gold ring in the form of a 
threads of glass into the richest fabries for|a conversational discourse we regret that! torques, and a celt of flint, found at Kol- 
gorgeous furniture. On one hand the samejour memory does not enable us to afford any lington Castle, near Brighton; also a very 


beautiful instruments you could trace the | tions he proposed, that we, and we may state | 
circulation of sap in the minutest leaf; there, 


“material, glass, enabled you to trace the secrets | thing like an adequate idea; and we can only small bronze statue of a Cupid, with a quiver 


of vegetation and of life, and on the next table | note a few of the speaker’s learned and edify-' slung behind him, but no wings: two other 
you saw it employed as an article of domestic|/ing remarks. M. Brénstedt laid down several flint celts, and various other antiquities found 
luxury and show! And these are but in- leading principles to assist all conjectures as to at several places in the vicinity of Brighton 
stances of the general instructive combination | the ancient mythos which formed this splendid and Lewes.— Mr. Halliwell communicated 
and beneficial effect of such Evenings when | production of art. 1st. He held that in such’ some remarks on the history of the reign of 
judiciously directed. The foreigner, too, who} sculptures as in architecture every part must King Edward the Fourth, accompanied by 
comes amongst us to make himself acquainted | be balanced, and that the centre of the group-| several documents hitherto unpublished. The 
with our national standing in all those parti-|ing on each side must be in perfect relation to first of these is a brief sermon on Kin 
which adorn civilisation or promote the|each other. 2d. That no profane personage Edward’s accession; 2.’ some prophetica 
Well-being of the human kind, is enabled at aj could be mingled with the sacred objects of rhymes regarding the same ; 3. two letters of 
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Richard Duke of York, and Richard Earl of 
Warwick, to Elizabeth Wydvile (afterwards 
queen), recommending Sir Hugh John to her 
favour as a husband. We understand these 
letters are dated some time before Elizabeth’s 
marriage with Edward, but their reading was 
deferred to another meeting ; as were the other 
documents appended to Mr. Halliwell’s paper. 
—The names of Mr. Barnwell, Mr. Decimus 
Burton, Earl de Grey, and Sir R. Westmacott, 
were announced as auditors of the Society’s 
accounts for the present year. 

March 5. Mr. Hudson Gurney in the chair. 
—The remainder of the letters and documents 
referred to at the last meeting by Mr. Halli- 
well was read.—Mr. Bruce communicated 
two unpublished letters preserved in the British 
Museum relative to the Gunpowder Plot, 
probably found on Catesby: one was without 
date, from Thomas Wintour; the other, bear- 
ing the date of 1605, was written by Lord 
Mounteagle. Mr. Bruce gave several extracts 
from the examinations of the different con- 
spirators, and observed that Lord Mounteagle 
was related to Catesby, and several of the other 
conspirators, and on intimate terms with nearly 
all of them; from which, and the mysterious 
style of Lord Mounteagle’s letter, Mr. Bruce 
considered that Lord Mounteagle had a full 
knowledge of the plot. Mr. H. Smith exhi- 


bited five drawings of the Galilee of Durham 
Cathedral, the description of which was pro- 
mised at the next meeting. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Geographical, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.; Civil 
Engineers, 8 rp.m.; Zoological, 84 P.m.; Architectural, 
8 P.M. ; Society of Arts (Illustration), 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; Geological, 84 
p.m.; London Institution, 7 p.M.; Medico-Botanical, 
8 p.M.; Graphic, 8 p.m,; Literary Fund (Anniversary), 
3 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 v.m.; Antiquaries, 8 p.M.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 r.m.; Royal Institution, 84 P.M. 

Saturday.—W estminster Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ow Tuesday, the 3d instant, George Jones, 
Esq. R.A. was duly elected keeper of the R.A. 
in the room of William Hilton, Esq. R.A., 
deceased ; and Mr. William Denholm Kennedy 
was elected travelling student. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Return from Hawking. Pa.ated by Edwin 
Landseer, R.A.; Engraved by Samuel Cou- 
sins, A.R.A. Moon. 

Wirnovur meaning in the least degree to 

underrate the productions of the severely clas- 

sical and epic pencil—on the contrary, witha 
full appreciation and acknowledgment of their 
dignity and value, we confess that we generally 
contemplate with greater pleasure and satisfac- 
tion scenes and events of a softer and more 
domestic character. When the superior claims 
to homage of the loftier department of the art 
are urged upon us, without for a moment deny- 
ing their validity, we frequently feel ourselves 
in the situation of the youth in Prior’s tale 

(we quote from memory) :— 

«* He owned that such might be his duty, 
But paid the compliment to beauty.” 

If this be the case on ordinary occasions, it 
must of course be still more so when, as in the 
present instance, the artist invests a familiar 
subject with qualities which would not discredit 
the most elevated historical or poetical compo- 
sition. The picture from which the superb 
print before us has been engraved excited much 





too universal admiration on its appearance at 
the first exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
Trafalgar Square, to render it incumbent on us 
to do more than merely remind our readers 
that it represented the return of Lord and 
Lady Francis Egerton, and their attendants, 
from that interesting sport, once the constant 
and favourite amusement of persons of distin-| 
guished rank and station—the possession of 
hawks, indeed, being formerly considered as 
almost a necessary indication of nobility, —but 
which has now fallen into great, though unde- 
served desuetude. Besides the excellence of 
the general arrangement and effect, every one 
who saw that fine and attractive performance 
must recollect, not only the habitual spirit and 
skill with which Mr. Landseer had Uepicted the 
horses, dogs, and birds introduced into it, but 
also, perfect as those animals respectively were, 
the masterly: manner in which he had acquitted 
himself of the much more difficult task of ren- 
dering them properly subordinate to the digni- 
fied and graceful forms of the noble owners, 
and their fair and charming children. Mr. 
Cousins has put forth all his well-known 
powers in the engraving; and the result is 
what might naturally be expected from the 
united exertions of two men, each of them 
gifted with the most brilliant talents in his own 
branch of the fine arts. 





THE DRAMA. 

Italian Opera.—-The season commenced on 
Tuesday, as is usual, with very poor perform- 
ances. ‘This seems a strange policy; but we 
suppose the managers cannot help it, and that 
the continental engagements of the principal 
singers and dancers put it out of their power 
to appear in England so early in the year. 
The large amount of the subscription, also, 
secured to this theatre before it opens, renders 
it less essential to the speculators in it to pro- 
vide the highest and most expensive talent 
from the very beginning of their season, and 
throughout its whole continuance to the end. 
Be these matters as they may, Donizetti's 
Torquato Tasso was the entertainment of ‘Tues. 
day, and bore as much resemblance in composi- 
tion and value to a truly sterling opera, as a 
patch-work quilt of bits of finery and bits of 
rags does to a fine, figured Marseilles counter- 
pane. With hardly an exception, it is, indeed, 
a thing of shreds and patches, worn out before 
in many a variety of ways. Every bar echoed 
sounds familiar to every ear; and the ensemble 
was a platitude of the most unstirring order. 
A Signor Coletti—a name very like Colett— 
who sustained the character of Tasso, is a good 
barytone, and deserved the applause bestowed 
upon him. Signor Ricciardi is an agreeable 
singer, but has not powers for this large house ; 
and in straining his voice out of all compass 
to fill it (a rare fault with well-taught Italian 
musicians, who generally know their measure, 
and do not attempt to go beyond it), lost the 
favourable impression made by his less ambi- 
tious efforts. The female débutante here, Mlle. 
Varny, we fear, has not the quality of voice 
to please an audience. It differs entirely from 
the tone which touches the feelings; and she 
dces not appear to have any feelings of her 
own to convey to her execution that substitute 
charm which the deficiency demands. The 
ballet was as weak as the opera. 

Drury Lane.—It is with regret we notice 
that Mr. Hammond’s bankruptcy caused this 
theatre to be suddenly closed on Saturday; and 
that it has only been kept open during the 
week by the generous devotion of Macready to 
the interests of his less fortunate professional 


brethren. Hammond, we believe an honest 
and worthy man, had adventured on an under. 
taking beyond his powers, and being left in the 
lurch where he looked for supplies, no sooner 
had the two royal nights (the marriage, and 
the personal visit of the sovereign) thrown a 
little money into his treasury, than he was 
visited by the tender mercies of Creditors and 
the Law, and an end put to his managerial 
career. For the sake of the performers and the 
number of other persons who derive a subsist- 
ence from the stage, and for the sake of the 
drama itself, we sincerely hope that this house 
may be kept open for the season. Wise would 
it be in its proprietary if they could give it toa 
Macready for nothing, to raise its character 
and put it upon a solid basis; but we presume 
his Haymarket engagements render any pros. 
pect of having him at Drury Lane impossible. 
What is the next best course we cannot tell,— 
opera will probably be tried, and there is a fair 
portion of talent in that line. 

Covent Garden gave the Queen and Prince 
Albert a gallant reception on Friday: her 
majesty’s box and ante-room, we are told, were 
beautifully fitted up on the occasion. There 
has been no novelty in the performances, and 
it is well to find old friends succeed so much as 
to render new unnecessary. On Monday 
(day-time) there was an interesting spectacle 
on the stage, viz. the presentation of a cup to 
Mr. C. Kemble, which had been subscribed for 
by a number of his admirers and friends, 
His grace the Duke of Beaufort made an elo- 
quent and feeling address in offering this 
tribute to Mr. Kemble’s acceptance, to which 
he returned an equally sensible and feeling 
reply. The only regret we have heard uttered 
respecting this matter has been, that very 
many persons who would have wished to join 
in this testimony of their high esteem for the in- 
dividual in question never heard of the design, 
and were consequently prevented from doing 
that which would have been so agreeable to 
them. For ourselves, we can truly say, that 
we are extremely sorry never to have had an 
intimation either of the subscription or of the 
meeting at Covent Garden. 

Adelphi.— Another successful piece, founded 
on * Nicholas Nickleby,” by Mr. Stirling, 
has been produced at this enterprising the- 
atre. It consists of rather detached scenes 
affecting the sad career of poor unhappy 
Smike, and concludes with his melancholy 
but unavoidable death. John Brodie (Be- 
verley) in London, humorously sustains the 
burden of the comic division ; with the aid, to 
be sure, of Mantalini (Yates) at the ‘¢ demmed 
mingle,” and his wife (Mrs. Fosbroke) no longer 
the fond and flattered Madame, and also of 
Buckstone, whose face and dress of Noggs 
are irresistibly ludicrous. Wilkinson’s Squeers 
is also a good piece of individualisation ; aud, 
on this occasion, the right succession of his line 
is excellently demonstrated by Master Brunton, 
whose Young Whackford Squeers is quite de- 
lightful. The performers are thrown it 
| several tableaux with good effect; but though 
well acted throughout, the essence of the 
drama is again in the Smike of Mrs. Keeley: 
Nothing can be more touching than her pet 
sonation of this forlorn and helpless crea 
|ture; and the scene of his calm and peace 
ful dying is a chef d’euvre of dramatic art 
There is, we believe, hardly a dry eye 1 the 
house; it is so true, so natural, and yet Un 
forced and unexaggerated, that the painftl 
emotions are kept under, and both the judicious 
and the unskilful can only weep their admira- 
tion. With Poor Jack increasing in facility 
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and effect every night, no wonder that the 
Adelphi always shews but a crowd of faces 
directed to the updrawing of the curtain. 

The Haymarket is announced to open on 
Monday week. 

A German Operatic Company is announced 
to open at the St. James’s Theatre on Easter 
Monday. 

The Covent Garden Theatrical Fund Anni- 
versary is, we observe, fixed for the 18th, and 
with a host of attractions. With such a list of 
stewards, and such musical entertainments as 
are provided, we cannot but expect a gratifying 
meeting. 





VARIETIES. 

H. B. has been rather sleepy of late, but the 
Privilege question has awakened him. We 
have three novelties before us, Nos. 626, 7, 8. 
The first is from ‘ Faust,” and represents 
Lord John as Mephistophiles following the 
phantom Privilege, with Peel as Faust eagerly 
striding after him, and pulling down from a 
tree a branch inscribed ** Public Opinion ;” the 
aspects and attitudes of both are worthy of 
Retsch. The next is the ‘*‘ New Leader of the 
Opposition,” a capital whole-length of Col. 
Sibthorp with, in one hand the reduction of 
the vote to Prince Albert ; in the other, a com- 
mission to examine the number of government 
commissions. The last of the set is ‘‘ Ulys- 
ses and the Syrens,’’ an admirable pictorial 
composition. Sir R. Peel, in a vessel with a 
goose-head prow, is getting lashed to the mast 
by his companions, Sugden, the Recorders of 
London and Dublin, and others ; whilst Lord 
J. Russell, O’Connell, and Wakley, as syrens 
(and droll ones they look) among the rushes 
on the shore, are fluting, harping, and singing 
away with most ludicrous expressions of 
countenance. It is one of the prime carica- 
tures, and likely to be most popular. 

Nomenclature of the New French Ministry. 
—At one of the ‘* industrial”? meetings where 
the newspapers are read for the edification of 
the lower orders, all of whom are now in- 
structed to be petitioners, debaters, and poli- 
ticians, a whimsical idea was furnished of the 


composition of the new French ministry, by | } 


the manner in which their names were pro- 
nounced. From this it appeared that they had 
a President in Jars (Thiers), Co-Bears (Cu- 
biéres) for War, and a Lion (Leon) for the 
Interior. That the Minister of Finance was 
one of the Losers (Pelet de la Lozere), and the 
Minister of Public Works a Jobber (Jaubert) ; 
that they had a Ruse in (Roussin) for the 
Marine, Cows in (Cousin) for Commerce, and 
& Goose in (Goussin) for Public Instruction. 
In short, excepting Vivien and Remusat, 
that the majority was a ministry of beasts, 
who had in proof of their natural history sent 
Geese hot (Guizot) as their representative to 
England. 

Kew Gardens.—We did not, last week, take 
the trouble to re-assert the truth of the para- 
graph inserted among our Varieties relative to 
Kew Gardens, though it was contradicted in a 
demi-official tone by a Sunday newspaper. It 
was enough for us to know, that, whatever the 
alterations purposed were, they had been 
abandoned ; but we were nevertheless glad to 
see this fact stated in the House of Lords in 
reply to some observations made by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. Wherever early French beans or 
asparagus may be wanted, therefore, for any 
department of government, it is not likely that 
they will be raised in Kew Gardens at the cost 
A destroying its wnrivalled botaniea} treasures. 





Kentish Periodical.—According to our cus- 
tom with all new periodicals sent to us, we 
notice the appearance of the first number of the 
The Kentish Coronal, edited by H. G. Adams, 
the author of “ The Ocean Queen,” a poem 
which, at the time of its publication, received 
our commendations. This little magazine 
abounds rather too much in poetry, though 
many of its poetical pieces are really excellent. 
Both in name and form it looks like a growing 
Annual ; the mention of which, by association 
of idea, reminds us of a series of papers com- 
menced in its pages, promising to be of great 
local interest, ** On the Vegetable Productions 
of Kent,” by the author of “The Field, the 
Garden, and the Woodland.” We sincerely 
wish success to The Coronal, and recommend 
it to the patronage of ‘the men and maids 
of Kent” as a very pleasing little miscellany. 

Climate.—An article on the Russian posses- 
sions in America, in the ‘‘ Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle de Genéve,” gives a table of the difference 
of climate between the old and new world, 
which is striking enough :— 

Western Europe. 
Nantes 
Perpignan 
Naples, -+++++++ 

Eastern America. 


Tatitude. 
"0 19° 


12 1 

Mr. Haydon, whose successful lecturing on 
the fine arts we lately noticed, is now giving 
a course at the University of Oxford by 
leave of the Vice-Chancellor. They cannot 
have a more zealous or able apostle, and we re- 
joice to think that this great seat of learning is 
benefiting by his labours in this delightful 
adjunct to book knowledge. 

W. James Ward, Esq. A.R.A., the mezzo- 
tinto engraver to their late majesties, and 
whose productions are so well and favourably 
known to the public, died on Sunday last. 


MONTHLY DEPTH OF RAIN 4T COBHAM, SURREY. 


1826 | 1827 | 1828 1829 | 1830 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A History of Prices, &c., 1838 and 9, by Thomas 

ooke, Esq. 8vo. 12s.—Influences of the Corn Laws, by 
James Wilson, 2d edition, 8vo. 3s,—J. Manning’s Case 
of the Serjeants-at-Law, 8vo. 16s,—Rev. J. Cochrane’s Li- 
brary of Scottish Divines: Binning’s Works, Vol. IL. 
12mo. 5s.—R. Burdekin’s Memoir of R. Spence, 2d edi- 
tion, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Christian Reasons of a Member of 
the Church of England for being a Reformer, by R. D. 
Mangles, 2s,—Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land, Vol II. post 8vo. 8s. Gd.—The Widow Married, b 
Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d.—A First Boo! 
on Chronology, according to the System of Dr. Grey, 
12mo.—Rev. R. Anderson, on the Lord’s Prayer, f.cap, 
2s.—Scripture Comparisons for the Young, by J. Cobbin, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Matthew Henry’s Exposition of the Book 
of Proverbs, royal 8vo. 4s.—Stories from the Rectory, by 
the Author of «‘ Home Happiness,” 18mo. 3s.—Legsons on 
Words and Objects, by J. Smith, new edition, 12mo, 
2s, 6d. — The Canadian Naturalist, by P..H. Gosse, forty- 
four engravings, post 8vo. 1¥s.— Parochial Lectures on 
the Book of Jonah, by the Rev. M. M. Preston, 12mo, 
3s.—Crabb’s New Pantheon, or Mythology of All Na- 
tions, 18mo. 3s.—-E. R. Daniell’s Chancery Practice, 
Vol. IL. Part III. 8vo, 16s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 


February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 27 | From 30 30°36 to 30°30 
Friday «+++ 28 | sess 30°24 ++ KH 
Saturday -- 26 see 2 3021 ++ 


30°26 

30°31 - 

on 20°34 «. 
Wednesday 4 30°29 stationary. 

Wind, north-east on the 27th ult. and two following 
days; on the Ist and 2d east; since, north-east, 

The evening of the 27th and morning of the 28th over- 
cast ; a few small flakes of snow fell about 8 A.M. on the 
28th ; since generally clear, except the morning of the 3d, 
when again a little snow fell. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«* Mancuniensis” is a wag; it is nevertheless no great 
matter, to any but the parties concerned, who died first, 
and who preached the other’s funeral sermon. We have 
not been that way lately, but should be very happy on 
such a journey to encounter our merry grave critic. 

We are sorry to postpone the Anniversary Report of 
the Geological Society till next Saturday. 


1832 | 1833 | 1834 | 1835 | 1836 | 1837 | 1838 
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19-13 | 24°74 | 21°71 | 24-71 | 28-69 1853 | 19°69 | 27°35 





Note.—The Gauge is one of Howard's, and its situation is near the surface of the ground, 








Thermometer. Barometer. 


Winds. Weather. 





Max. | Min. 
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Rain or | 
Snow, | 


Fair. 


N. 
| N.E. 





30°264 | 28°812 
30°240 | 29-132 
29-978 | 
30210 | 
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Thermometer.—The maximum was A 


ust 3d, and the minimum February Ist. 


The mean of January is the 


lowest, and the mean of June and July (which are the same) is the highest for the year. — : 
Barometer.—The maximum and minimum are both in January, and the mean of this month is the mean of the 
whole year #ithin a fraction, ‘Fhe highest monthly mean is in April, and the lowest in Novernber. 
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_ THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Be vats wart. INSTITUTION, 


PALL M 
e Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit- 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 


the Evening. aa on 
missions LLLAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
\ATLIN’S | NORTH AMERICAN IN-) 


! DIAN GALLERY, E dilly. Con-| 


Magnificent Collection of Bronzes. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and .MANSON 


vely inform the Nobility and Connoisseurs that they will 
SELL BY AUCTION, 
On WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, and following Day, 
At their GREAT ROOM, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
At Ten o’Clock precisely, 
A very superb assemblage of Bronzes and Articles of Vertu. 
ee fine Groups and Studies of Heroic and Life-size, 
splendid V: Candelabra on Pedestals in fine cingue-cento 
— Siesta, 2 and small Bronze Figures and Groups. 
Also, various Articles of Taste and Verti. 
May be viewed Three Days preceding. 





taining 300 Portraits of the most ‘wild and tee ~ iy in | 
North America, and 200 Paintings of Landscapes— Prairie Scenes 
—Indian Villages—Indian Dances—Buffalo Hunts— Ball Plays— 
Tortures, &c. And an immense and varied Collection of Indian 
Curiosities — Dresses — Pipes — Tomahawks—War Clubs—Bow: 
and Arrows—Scalping Knives, and Scalps, and a beautiful ae 
wam, twenty-five feet high, brought from the base of the Rocky | 
Mountains. | 
Open from 10 to 6.— Admittance, One — 


R. CATLIN’S THREE ‘LE CTURES| 

on the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of _ NORTH 

AMERICAN INDIANS. Once more r m Tuesday, 
hursday, and Saturday Evenings, of this Week. With splendid | 
Costumes displayed on living figures, Commencing each Evening | 

at Nine o’Clock. Egyptian Hall. 
Tickets for the Course, 6s. 





Single senses 2s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL CORONATION PICTURE. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES have | 


the honour to announce that, by Her Majesty's Special | 
Permission, they will exhibit in their Gallery, during the ensuing | 
week, the GRAND HISTORICAL PICTURE of HER MA-)| 
JESTY’S CORONATION, painted by GEORGE HA AYTER, | | 
Admission 
ckets only.—The Subscribers to the Engraving are ot. | 
fully informed that the Picture will remain with the Publishers 
— a few days only. | 
6 Pall Mall, March 7. 


anager and Portrait Painter to the Queen. 


—_—_—| 


N URGENT APPEAL to the Literary | 
and Scientific World, and the Public in general, in he- | 
half of the i 4 of the late Mr. Donovan, the eminent English | 
and hi ighty gifted individual, | 
who laboured ie the field of aataa’ science for half a century, 
with what zeal and ability he exerted his talents and genius in| 
advancing the science, literature, and the fine arts of this coun- | | 
try, his works will better explain than any thing emanating from | 
our feeble abilities; but it is deeply to be deplored that, after | 
devoting the whole period of his valuable life, and expending a 
fortune in his zealous endeavours to elucidate the natural history | 
of his country, he died in want, and left a family of five daughters 
in the deepest distress, with nothing for their future support but | 
his manuscript works; and their last and only resource for de- 
fraying incidental expenses in publishing the works lies in this} 
appeal. The smallest contribution is most earnestly solicited for 
that purpose, and will be very thankfully received by the under- | 
mentioned, or by Mr. Don, at the Linnean Society, Soho Square, 
SOPHIA DONOVAN. 





Gratis, | 
, . 
HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS,} 
on which Families and Book-Societies throughout Great | 
Britain are supplied with the new Publications for vedhngr seme oo 
now be o! ned (postanefi free) on appli to 
and Otley Publishers, © onduit Street, Hanover cance Monthly | 
supplies, + Teh ap to the number of members forming each | 
jety regularly forwarded; and to meet the increasing | 
damand for. new books the publishing resources of this extensive 
establishment are added to the Library. 


UEENS of ENGLAND. 
(Dobbs and Co. 11 Carey Street, Lincoln’ 's Inn, and by 
jer), full-length, splendidly co! oloured, ic Portraits, with | 
Memoirs—Anne Boleyn and “Jane Seymear (Holbein) ; Elizabeth 
y sepa Feige: Henrietta Maria (Vandyke); Mary and 
Anne (Kneller); Jane Grey (Vauder Werff); also, upwards of 
a Portraits of celebrated Women of all Nations—Elvise, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Petrarch's Laura rie Antoinette, the 
Fair Maid of Kent, &c. &c. Lists of which would Sotienardad, 
to applicants. In progress, Eleanor of Aquitaine, Isabel 
Angouléme, reo dvile, Margaret of Anjou, Mary rm 
Katherine of Arragon, Katherine Howard, Anne of Cleves, 
Hacherine Parr, Christine of Sweden. 








DINBURGH REVIEW, » No. 143.—It is is 


that Adverti dd Bills intended for 








: in ‘Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, be sent to the Publishers on or before Monday, March 6. 
39 Paternoster Ron, March 1840. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Have the honour to inform the Pablic that they will 
SELL BY AUCTION, 
On SATURDAY, MARCH 14, at One o'Clock, precisely, 
At their GREAT ROOM, King Street, St. James's Square, 


Twenty-Five Landscapes, 

a Works of that distinguished Amateur, the late JOHN 
TAYLO R, Esq. of Grosvenor os Consisti ng of beautiful 
Classical L d Figures, and 
"eitect for which this accom- 








« the varied A her 
plished Amateur was so celebrated. 


Also, a highly interesting 
Portrait of Garrick, by Dance, 
Presented by Garrick to Mr. Taylor. 








Collection of Pictures from Ireland. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Have the Honour to acquaint the Public, that on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 20, and following Day, they will 
SELL BY AUCTION, 

At their GREAT ROOM, King we St. James’s Square, 
(without reserve), 

A PORT! 10N OF THE 
Valuable Collection of Pictures, 

Lately removed from Convamore, Ireland, the Property of the 
Right Hon, Earl of J.istowel. Among them will be found Speci- 
mens of the foll ig great ani asters :— 


Caracci S. Bourdon Vernet 





F. Bol | 





Gaido Canaletti ‘Teniers A. Hauffman 
Murillo Le Nain Rubens Northcote 
c ggio | Rembrand Rotenh Barrett. 

May be viewed Two Days preceding. 





~ 

YALL’S CONSERVATIVE POR. 
TRAITS, &c. &c.— To be sold by Auction, by Mr. 

Hodgson, at his Great Room, 192 Fleet Street (corner of C 
Lane), on Tuesday, March 17th, and weg bean day, 
Twelve, by Order of the Assignees of M. and Gowar, 
Printsellers, Regent Street, Valuable Ragrevinas, ti including the 
entire Stock of * Ryall’s Portraits of Eminent Conservatives ang 
tatesmen,” Books of Prints, Steel Pilates, Prints Framed ang 
Glazed, Printing Paper, Shop Furniture, Marble-top Tables, 
Bookcases, Wrought-iron Safe, &c. &c.— May be viewed, ang 

Catalogues had. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of March will be published, price 1s. (to be completed 
re! aaa Monthly Parts), No. II. ofan entirely original Work, 


tled 
XHE COMIC NOVEL; or, 


Street and the Days of V’ ictoria. 





Downing 


y Xx. 
With many I!lustrations in — Styles by the Artists’ Fan 
Societ 


‘A novel of life, not politics. "Sai not the title of Downing 
Street mislead society; but let not society imagine it is at all out 
of place.” —Lynz, 

London: H. Bailliére, 2 219 Regent Street. 


Next Saturday, handsome! y printed in cr. 8vo, 3s. Gd. cloth, 
NOOLEY'’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 

SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; being a KEY to the 
EXERCISES appended to his Edition of the “ Elements of 
Euclid.” Upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Propositions, 
deduced from the principles established in the First Six Books of 
Euclid, will be illustrated in it by New Diagrams,and will afford 
the Teacher a ready means of exercising the ingenuity and ana. 





The First Portion of the 


Valuable Library 
Ofthe Late BISHOP of LICHFIELD, 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 


At their GREAT ROOM, K Street, St. James’s Square, 
On MONDAY, MARCH 234, and Five following days, 
he first Portion of the very valuable and choice Library of 
Theological, Critical, Historical, = —oe or ys Literature 
of SAM UEL BUT » DD. 
Late ee of Lichacla, 
c are being y d. 





Ss 


The Choice Cabinet of Pictures of 
William Has deceased. 





tings, Esq. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON 


Respectfully inform — Nobility and Connoisseurs, that they will | 
ELL BY AUCTION, 
At their GREAT ROOM, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
On FRIDAY, MARCH 27th, and following day, 
At One o’Clock, precisely, 
(By Order of the Executors), 

The very Choice and judiciously selected CABINET of that 
well-known myers WIL. LIAM og ost ee deceased, 
removed from his late mprising a | 
Calm; a beautiful Gem by Ww. Van ae Velde a capital Work of | 
Jan Steen; a S by sal by Ru Uys. | 
dael; a most brilliant Work of Wilson; and beautiful Specimens | 
of the following Masters :— | 


Parmegiano | N. Poussin 








Teniers 
Ostade 
Dusart 
Pynacker 


A.V. de Velde 
Moucheron 
Wouvermans * 
De Heusch 


Caracci G, Poussin 
Albano F. Millé 
Guereino De Lorme 
| P. da Cortona S. Bourdon V.der Neer | V. der Meulen 
D. Fesi J.de Mabuse Metzu Loutherbourg 
Also the Collection of Prints, Dutch Etchings, and Drawings, 
and seme Books. 
May be viewed Three Days p i 


Pictures, Books, Marbles, China, ¢ ac. 
Of LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HERBERT TAYLOR, G.C.B. 
Deceased. 


By Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
At their GREAT ROOM, King Street, St. James's Square, 
On WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8th, and Two following days, 

At One o’Clock precisely, 


and Catal had. 





(By Order of the Executors), 

A Portion of the Collection of Pictures, the Library of Modern 
Books, and Books of Prints, Engravings, and Drawings, Marbles, 
Bronzes, China Musical Instruments; Sabres richly mounted ; 
Oriental and other Curiosities; Models in Wax; Groups in Ala- 
baster, &c., of Lieutenant-General Sir Herbert. Taylor, G.C.B. 
deceased, removed from St. ne’s 

May be viewed Three Days preceding. 


The Library of Books, the splendid Collection of Casts i in Plaster, 
and original Marble F. from the p I remains of 
antiquity existing in Rome, &c.: Poe property of the late 
George Saunders, Esq. F.R.S. . &e 
. WINSTAN LEY have received 
directions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, 
at the residence, 252 Oxford Street, on Wednesday, the 18th of 
March, and ee ~~: the principal portion of the well- 
selected LIBRARY of BOOKS of the late George Saunders, 
Esq. F.R.S. SA! S.; including a very rare and complete 
copy of the works of Piranesi, in 19 vols. proof impressions, with 
the additions of Piranesi the younger; several copies of Vitruvius 
and Palladio’s works; Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones; Carter's 
Ancient Architecture of England, &c.; and the works of Bar- 
toli, Morelli, Piroli, Franzetti, Bonarini, Vasi, and most of the 
eminent English authors on architecture. Also, the unique col- 
lection of Casts, which are in a fine state of preservation, and 
were brought from Rome fn 1788, consisting chiefly of the friezes, 
a figures, and ornamental decorations of the most cele- 
temples at Rome, &c.; full size casts of the Venus di 
Medici Apollo Belvidere, and the Antinous; beautiful marble 
sepul monument, together with several fine specimens of 
original marbles from ancient temples, &c. To be viewed on 
Monday and Pusoher preceding the sale, when Catalogues may 
aoe on the premises, and of Messrs. Winstanley, Paternoster 











May be viewed Two Days preceding. 


lytical of his Pupils, 

Costey"s Elements of Euclid, uniform with 
the above, 4s, 6d. 
“s The: best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared,"— 
Atheneum. 

Cooley’s Figures of Euclid, with the Enun. 
ciations, ls. 6d. 

Whittaker and Co. ; and, by order, of all Booksellers. 


Preparing for immediate publication, 
N ACCOUNT of the KIRGHIZ. 
KAZAKS. From the French of M. DE LEVECHINE. 
With Lilustrations, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
A NEW WORK BY THOMAS MILLER. 


On Saturday, the 28th of March, will be published, in demy 8vo. 
beautifully illustrated, Part the First, price 6d. of a new 


ork, 
By THOMAS MILLER, 


_ Author of * Royston Gower,” “ Rural Sketches,” «* Lady Jane 
ey,” “Beauties of the Country,” “A Day in the Woods,” 


os &c. DEC 
the ROPER. 


EON GILES 

A Part of this work will be published every Fortnight, 

with an Iilustration on Steel, by E, Lambert, until completed in 
cred four Parts, which will form a handsome Volume, price 


| 12s. with Twenty-four Illustrations. 


London : Hayward and Moore, 53 Paternoster Row. 
___Sold by all Booksellers a and Newsme mn. 


In a few days will be | published, 


[ue CANADIAN NATURALIST. 
By P. H. GOSSE, Cor. Mem. of the Nat. Hist. Soc. of 
Montreal, and of the Lit. and Hist. Soc. of Quebec. 

This volume contains brief and popular notices of subjects in 
different departments of Natural History, not systematically 
arranged, but as they might be supposed to occur to a Naturalist 
wandering in the woods and fields of Canada. Some of the more 
pores phenomena of Natural Philosophy, the Habits of 

mac ogg 3 Birds, and Insects, the general Scogaeee time of 
neweelings be c. of Plants, are briefly described in the form of 
Dialogue, i d with 3 the whole 
embracing the course of the Seasons throughout the year, and 
presenting to the reader a picture of the face of Nature in that 
interesting country. 

Forty-four Illustrations = the most remarkable Animal and 
Vegetable P: in the Text. Post 8vo, 
12s. cloth. 








John Van Voorst,! Paternoster Row. 


BOOKs PUBL coerce = DAY. 


CHURCH RA 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE 


for the present month contains, in addition to the usual 
information, “An Argament on the Braintree Church-Rate 
bea with an App i by one of the 
Churchwardens. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterleo Place, Pall 
Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith Regent Street. 


OURT and LADY’S MAGAZINE. 

(Under ~~ Rg are or ry ———, of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent), n P 
authentic Portrait of “Maria Theres, whet Memoir—2. An 
Irish Tale—3. Dialogue between Wood and Stone—4. The 
Unknown God—5. Koyal Bridal Song—6. A Tale of London 
Domestic Life—7. Rich and Poor—8. T'ne Modern Petruchio, by 
Mrs. Hofland—9. Sonnet on the Auspicious Marriage of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty—10. A True Polish Tale—1il. To my 
Ola Hat.—Queen’s Gazette—Ample details of Her Mejesty’s 
Nuptials—Iiluminations, &c.—Office Ragiipesieg of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages—Keviews, Xc. 

Dobbs and Co. 11 Carey Street, Lincotn’ 's Inn; 

and of al! Booksellers. 














In fcap Bvo. ¢ losely printed, with Forty-four Woodcuts, and a 

coloured Geological Map of the British Islands, price 4s. 64. 
MANUA L of GEOLOGY ;. with 4 

Glossary and I 

- WILLIAM maceiLi. IVRAY, M.A. F.R,S.E. &c. &e- 
his treatise is intended to convey, in a systematic manner, 
and in a condensed form, as much knowledge of the more impor- 
tant facts and phenomena, and of the theories elicited from them, 

as will suffice for general instruction. 
Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


tifying 





_ JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





—— 
ist No. price ls, 6d. . 
NHE BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA: being a 
Comprehensive Digest of the Civil and Natural History, 
Geography, Statistics, and General hiterary Information, con- 
nected with the Sacred Writings. 

This work will be printed in small folio, in a distinct “ana 
readable type, but with due regard to economy of space. It 
will be completed in about Thirty Monthly Numbers; and will 
form one or two handsome Volumes, at the option of the Pur- 


Books yen by William Blackwood and Sons, ee 
T. Cadell, London; “ J, Cumming, Dublin 


HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
Commencement of the French Revolution to the Restor- 
ation of the Bourbons. 

By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 

Seven Volumes are published, handsomely printed in 8vo. 

price 15s. each. 
The Eighth is in the press. 

«* No work could have made such progress in national — 

without substantial qualities. Its vigour of research and i 
1 of principle; its accurate knowledge, and its pace Bone 
<r s tion of style, have been the grounds of its remarkable public 
sei EDITIONS. | 
0. 3s. 6d. 


! favour, as they are the g for its p popularity.” 
HE RICH MAN'S DUTY to contribute | 


| —Blacknood. 
«The History of Europe during the French Revolution’ is 
liberally to the ea Rebuilding, Repairing, Beau- 
tifying, and — of Chure , DD. 
icest 


x) ° “a detailed Prospectus of the Bible Cyclopzedia will be sent 


free) to any person applying for it by letter. 
iotage London: John beck Par sites West Strand. 








indispensable to all those who are forming collections on this 
subject. It is the completion of them all.”"—Preface to the French 
y EDW ARD Ww EL 1s Transiation, by M. Paguis. 
Some one home of C 
To which is adh. 


* The History of Europe during the French Revolution’ is by 
far the most remarkable historical work of the last century.”— 
Poreign Quarterly Review. 
The Journal of Will. Dowsing, Parlia- 
mentary Visitor for Demolishing the Superstitious Pictures and 
Omaments of Churches, in the Years 1643, 1644; with a Preface, 


II, 
MEMOIR of the POLITICAL LIFE 
by J, H. Newman, B.D. Fellow of Oriel College. 





of the Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. With Extracts 
from his Writings. 
« Burke, the greatest of political philosophers.”—Sir J. Mack- 


intosh. 
By GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
ector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, London. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. a bound in cloth, price 18s. 


Kemble’s Selections from Hooker------ 
Autobiography of Bishop Patrick- 
Patrick’s Advice toa Penna. seeeee 


—_——On Repentance and Fasting-. . tee 
Sutton’s _ M -3 
——-Disce Vivere. ---- 
Meditations on the Sevens a 
Wilson’s [Bishop] Sacra Privata-- Pee 
Taylor’s Golden ae oeore 
Laud’ 's [Archbishop] Devotions- 
Laud’s Autobiography Ce Cos 
Sparrow’s Rationale on the Book of. «16°... 

Common Prayer--- 

Ken’s Manual of Prayets.+---.sessecee]G%e eee 2 


In the Press. 


Saravia on the Priesthood. 
A. Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 
John atenry Parker, Oxford. 
8 New Burlington Street, March 7. 
R. BENTLEY has just published | Records of Woman—Miscellaneous Poem 

I the following NEW WORKS :— | 6. Songs of the Affections— National Lyrics 
: 3 ° | —Miscellaneous Poems. 
The Path-Finder ; or, the Inland Sea. | 7. Songs and — and Hymns of 


. Fenimore Cooper, Es | Life—with other Poems. 


By sq. 
Author of “ T “dt Prairies ” « Phe Pioneers,” ¢ The Last | 
vue FORESTERS. 
cloth, f.cap 8vo. 


[RE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with a 
Memoir by her SISTER. 
In 7 vols. f.cap 8vo. price 1. 15s. “pound in cloth, with Portraits 
and Vignette Titles. 

The following are published separately, bound in cloth, lettered, 
with Vignette Titles, price 5s. each; or elegautly bound in 
morocco, 9, :— 

1. Memoir of Mrs. Hemans—Wallace’s In- 
vocation to Bruce—England and Spain, or Valour and Patriotism. 
Tales and Historic Scenes, with other 
Poems and Translations. 
3. The Sceptic—The Siege of Valencia—and 
other Poems. 
The Forest Sanctuary—De Chatillon, or 
the er ee other Poenis. 
5. The Vespers of Palmero, a 





Tragedy— 


of the Mohican *&c. 3 vols. ° " e 
» Price 6s. bound in 


If. 
Travels in Koordistan and Mesopotamia. 
By J. Baitlie Fraser, Esq. 


Author of ** The Kuzsilbash2” &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings. 


y the same Author, 
Lights and \ihedows of Scottish Life. 
Price 6s. uniform with the above. 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay. 


Price 6s. uniform with the above. 


Vv. 
OLiv ta & F HOURS. 
A new edition, vo 5s. bound in cloth, 
By MRS. SOUTHEY 


By the same Authoress, 
Chapters on Churchyards. 
2 vols. price 12s, 


The Birthday, and other Poems. 


Price 7s. 


Vi. 
HE LIFE of MANSIE WAUCH, Tailor 


in Dalkeith. With Eight Illustrati by G. Cruikshank, 


Mrs. Trollope’s Vicar of Wrexhill. 
Complete for Six Shillings. 
Forming the New Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
“ Mrs. eure is of all others the person to unmask preten- 
sion. icar of Wrexhill’ is admirable for its wit, its 
— po Peco and its graphic sketches,”’’—Quarterly Re- 


IV. 
The Second Volume of the complete edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
Embellished with Portraits of Lady Suffolk, Richard Bentley, 
Esq. Sir Horace Mann, and Gray (the Poet). 


New Works just ready :— 


Price 5s. 
ICHAEL ANGELO considered as a 
PHILOSOPHIC PORT, with ene 
By JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 
Sensis and Otley, Cendvie nol 


A Poem. 


Price 6s. 6d, boards, 


S O R E L oO. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Also, price 6s, boards, 
Paracelsus. A Poem. 
By Robert Browni 
Eaward Moxon, Dover treet. 


Price 4s. 
HOMAS A_ BECKET; 
Chronicle. 
By GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





a Dramatic 


Books just published at the UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD, 
At the following prices in sheets :— 


7 vols. 18mo. 1/, 1s. 
NHE HISTORY of the REBELLION and 
CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. 
By EDWARD, EARL of CLARENDON. 
A new edition, from the original Manuscript, 


15s. 
The Same, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church 
of England. 


Being a Collection of Inj i Orders, Arti. 
cles of Inquiry, &c, from the — 1546 to the Year 1716; with 

Votes, Historical and Explanat 

By Edward Cardweil, D.D. Piineipal of St. Alban’s Hall. 
2 vols. 8vo, 12s, 
Ecclesia Anglicana Ecclesia Catholica ; 

Or, the Doctrine of the Church of England consonant to Scrip- 
— — and Fathers, in a Discourse upon the Thirty-nine 

rticles. 





By William Beveridge, D.D. 
Some time Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 





In 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth boards, the 7th edition of 
fe Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL’S 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISE—Astronomy and General 
Physics, considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. boards, with Plates, the 4th edition of 
IR CHARLES BELL’S BRIDGE- 
WATER TREATISE—the Hand: its Mechanism and 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 
William sosansascs Chancery Lane. 


In 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. with a Portrait, price 10s. cloth 
ISHOP TAYLOR’S RULE and EXER. 
CISE of HOLY LIVING and DYING. A new edition, 
uniform with Herbert’s Works. 
Villiam iaareRin! mwblisher, Chancery Lane. 


Part IV. containing the Metals, 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2¢. 
ROFESSOR GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS 
of CHEMISTRY, including the Applications of the Sci- 
ences in the Arts. Parts 1. II. I11. done up in 1 vol. 9s. 
London: H. Bailli¢re, 219 Regent Street. 


A new and cheaper edition, carefully revised, 8vo. 14s, 
UTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; or, a Criti- 
cal Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
various Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other 
Greek Writets. Transiated and edited, with eR and Indices, 
By the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, A. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 








price 8s. bound in cloth. 


Vil. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY of a LATE 
!' or HYSICIAN. By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. 3 vols. 
price . 


VIII. 
see COURSE of TIME; a Poem, in Ten 
Books. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 
A new edition, with a Portrait, engraved on Steel, by Robin- 
son. Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, or }2s. elegantly bound in mo- 
rocco, gilt leaves. 


I, 
The Countess; a Story of the Present Day. 
By T heodore S. Fay, Esq. 3 vols. 


Il. 
Eleven Years in Ceylon, 
Comprising Sketches of the Field Sports and Natural History of 
hat Colony, with an Account of its History and Antiquities, 

By Major Forbes, 78th Highlanders. 

2 vols. vo. with numerous Ii iustrations. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








n 12mo., price 4s. boar 
HORT REFL EC TIONS on the GOS. 
PELS, for every Sunday in the Year. For the Use of 
Young People, and . and all other Schools. 
MRS. PHELPS. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE- TRADE, and 
its REMEDY. 


By T. F. BUXTON, Esq. 
, 2d edition, enlarged and corrected, 
“The Remedy,” is now first published. 


Soha Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| 
| 
ith a Map, 8vo. 5s. | 
| 
{ 


Dedicated, by Seah, to the Right Hon. the 
Lady Emily Foley. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Sestuyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Jall 


Price 20s, cloth all 


‘THE DRAMATIC WORKS of MAS- 
SINGER and FORD, with an Introduction. 
By — COLERIDGE. 


12mo. no. price 6e. in cloth, and lettered, ‘ 

HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY 
0, EVENING; or, Con History. 
ts The Dramatic Works of William 7 Thad Senn 99 deus ofthe Apes. 
Pere, with a Life. By Thomas Campbell. Price 16s. cloth. Author of “ The Infant Christian's First Catechiem 

- The Works of Ben Jonson, with a Me. | Rivi » St. Paul’sC » and Waterloo Place. 
mir. By Barry Cornwall. Price 24s. cloth 

and Fletcher, | 


c Lately published, 
3. The Works of Beaumont 
{5 edition, 8s, 6d.; and the Second Series, on the Four Gospels, 
9s. 6d, 


| 
} 
} 








Past 1 to It. Piet, ach The First Series, on the Old "Testament. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


HE SCIENCE of DRA WING; helag a 
Progressive Series of the io Tie Fosms of Nature. 
B ANK HOWARD, Esq. 
Part III. Haman Figure, F.cap 8vo, with Sixteen Plates, 
ice 4s, 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 
Lately Pent Ti 
Trees. Part Il. Animals. 
Price 4s, each. 


Part I. 


rice 1s. Part III. of 


1 Yoon 8 TOWER of LONDON, an Historical 


By w. "HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq- 
With Three Illustrations on Steel, and Three Woodcuts, 
y George Cruikshank. 

Chapter VIII, How Gubert escay from the By-ward Tower; 
and how he swam across the Moat; how Og hung Xit upon a 
Hook; and how Laurence Nightgall brought the token to 

icely. 

Chapter IX. Of the Mysterious Manner in which Gunnora 
Brasse was pronght to the Tower. 

Chapter X. How the Duke of Northumberland menaced Simon 
Renard, in St. Peter’s Chapel, on the Tower Green; and how 
Queen Jane int between then 

Chapter XI. How Northamberland was pemetien upon to un- 
dertake the Enterprise against Queen 
The I\iustrations on Steel comprise, 1. _ om Jane's Flight 

from the Tower; 2. Magog’s Courtship; 3. Queen Jane and 

aod Gaiters Dudley” ae back as Prisoners to the Tower 
Traitors’ 


e Woodcuts arent, The White Tower; 2d, Interior ~4 the 
Rowper Toes SS Traitors’ Gate, as seen from the 
ichard Bentley, New ferfiagton Street. 





"8 Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





— s 


Se 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. os 


JUST READY. NOW READY. 
I, I. 


MEMOIRS or ruz PRINCESS DASCHKAW, |LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


LADY OF HONOUR TO THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST, WITH ANECDOTES OF 


THEIR COURTS, 
ant a. Now first published, from Official Records, and other Authentic D: 
With numerous Letters of the Empress, and other Royal and Distinguished Personages. 3 P . Sr eee, ee 


pcre elie fede. ny a. he . Private as well as Public. 
Now first pu rom the Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, Autographs, &c, By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Il. DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY, 
Now ready, Vol. II. price 8%, 6d. bound. To be completed in Four or Five Monthly 
PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. Volumes, beautifully embellished with Portraits, Vignettes, &c. ’ 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. IL 


Author of « Sayings and Doings.” THE WIDOW MARRIED. 


3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Hook, and numerous I}lustrations by Phiz. A SEQUEL TO “ THE WIDOW BARNABY.” 


I By MRS. TROLLOPE. 
i In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 21 humorous Illustrations by R. W. Buss, bound. 


WOMAN AND HER M. ASTER a “« Mrs. Trollope is, beyond a doubt, one of the cleverest and most remarkable writers 
ofthe day. With a quickness of observation that takes in the whole object at a glance, 

By LADY MORGAN, an insight into motives that seem instinctive, a keen perception of the ridiculous, and 
= strong powers of humorous delineation, she is the person of all others to expose preten. 

2 vols. post 8vo. sion or unmask hypocrisy.”—Quarterly Review. 


IV. Ill. 
PRINCE ALBERT 
JACK ASHORE. AND THE HOUSE OF SAXONY. 


By FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 


3 vols. In 1 vol. post 8vo, (of nearly 300 pages), elegantly bound, and embellished with a fine 
Portrait of the Prince, price only 5s, 6d. 


V. ««The best and most authentic work on the subject of the prince-consort and his 
family.”—John Bull, 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF MILITARY IV. 
LIFE. LADY JANE GREY; 


" 1 — AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Rathod ty Magenta ena SARE, SAE By the Author of ‘* Royston Gower,” «* Fair Rosamond,” &c. 3 vols. 
2 vols, post 8vo. « This work does honour to its author, and places him in a front rank among the 
most eminent cultivators of this species of literature.” —Literary Gazette. 





By the Author of * Rattlin the Reefer,” ‘‘ Outward Bound,” &c. 


VI. 
Vv. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, THE COURT AND CAMP OF 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. RUNJEET SING. 


Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. Author of ‘* Brambletye House,” &c, By the Hon. G. W. OSBORNE, 


3 vols. Military Secretary to the Governor-General of India. 


1 vol. 8vo. with Sixteen Engravings from original Drawings, taken on the spot, 
Vil. 15s. bound. 


** This book has the solid value of history, and the romance of an eastern fictiun.’= 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GEORGE IV, | zEzaminer. ne ‘ 
By the Rev. Dr. CROLY. 4 
2d edition, in 2 vols. small 8vo. eee oe LETTERS OF 
MAD. MALIBRAN, 


VIII. With Notices of the Progress of the Musical Drama in England, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


with Portrait, 21s. bound. 
COLBURN Ss KALENDAR OF «¢ These Memoirs are full of interesting details, much of which is entirely new to the 
public, and of a nature to give new ideas and impressions of the extraordinary womat 


AMUSEMENTS to whom they relate. We could fill several columns very pleasantly with those singular 
Ss 3 personal anecdotes and traits with which these volumes are filled; but extracts a 


# unnecessary, as the book will be universally read. In addition to the chief Memolt, 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 9 FOR 1840. there is a lege body of miscellaneous anecdote, and a selection of Malibran’s letters, al 


With Illustrations by R. Cruikshank. In 1 pocket vol. singularly characteristic and amusing.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 
Vil. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. 
MR. BURKE’S By the BARON GERAMB. 


EXTINCT, DORMANT, and SUSPENDED PEERAGES of wiles : ae 8vo, with avai 2s. ye — 
*¢ These volumes are the most curious and interesting of their kin 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. lately met with. They may be looked upon as the first Seiten record ever made ya 
. lic of the actual daily observations and feelings of a pilgrim to the Holy Sepulchre, 
A COMPANION TO ALL OTHER PEERAGES. the other most famous scenes of Holy Writ. The strong and evidently sincere religions 
P , feeling which pervades the volumes throughout will give them a strong interest ¥! 
New edition, in 1 vol. printed in Double Columns, with an emblazoned Titlepage, &c, | the religious portion of the community.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


— ———— 
ee 


IX. 
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